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EVENTS OF 


HE plot to destroy the effect of Germany’s adhesion 
to the League by adding other Permanent 
Members to the Council has aroused a great and 
wholesome outcry in the British Press. There is now 
some reason to hope that the manceuvre will fail. How- 
ever Sir Austen Chamberlain may have compromised 
us, he can hardly have committed us. A proposal to 
give permanent seats on the Council to two or three more 
States may have seemed innocent enough when put for- 
ward privately to our ingenuous Foreign Secretary, but 
now that it has been publicly discussed, its disastrous 
character must be apparent to everyone. The Germans 
are, of course, seriously alarmed, and threaten to with- 
draw their application for Membership of the League. 
The French Press shows a degree of resentment at the 
British attitude which fully reveals the origin and pur- 
pose of the proposal. Sweden, fortunately, is firmly 
opposed to the whole conspiracy, and as the Council can 
only act unanimously, and Sweden is an elected Member 
of the Council, her attitude may prove decisive. 
* * * 


Lord Grey’s weighty letter in Thursday’s Times 
should clinch the matter so far as the British Govern- 
ment is concerned. He made, it is true, no new point ; 
but he admirably summarized the considerations which 
have caused such widespread anxiety, and gave them 
additional significance by his authority and experience. 
“ Tf an application of one or more of the present members 
of the League to be added to permanent seats on the 
Council is conceded . . . there will arise several more 
that cannot justly be rejected. Where is the line to be 
drawn, and where is the increase of the Council to 
stop?”’ “If revision of the constitution of the Council 
is to take place, the question should be raised after 
Germany has taken her seat on it and when she can be 
a party to the discussion.’’ ‘‘ The assumption that it is 
desired to bring Poland in as a counterpoise to Germany 
is so general that it will not be removed now by any 
protestations or special explanations. Thus it will sug- 
gest that the old system of grouping that began with 
the Triple Alliance has found its way into the League 
of Nations.’”’ If there is any substance in the theory 


THE WEEK 


of continuity in foreign policy, it will be impossible for 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to ignore these views when they 
are put forward by the most famous of his living pre- 
decessors. Nor can the French Government lightly dis- 
miss a considered pronouncement by Lord Grey. 

* * * 

The latest attempt to balance the French Budget 
has ended, like its predecessors, in fiasco. The original 
objective of M. Doumer was to raise an additional 
revenue of nearly nine milliard francs, and thus, not 
only to meet the Budget deficit, but to institute a sink- 
ing-fund as well. This heroic project was soon aban- 
doned for the more modest one of raising the 4 to 44 
milliards required to bridge the deficit alone. But one 
tax after another has been rejected in the Chamber 
owing to an alliance of the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left, and the measure which has finally 
emerged is calculated to yield little more than a milliard 
and a half. The process has been accompanied by a 
renewed (though not a sensational) fall in the franc, but 
not this time by the fall of another Ministry, M. Briand 
contenting ‘himself with abusing the Chamber roundly, 
and hinting that he would look to the Senate to repair 
his handiwork. The political aspect of the affair is even 
more serious than the financial one. For now that the 
franc has fallen to its present level, the mere approxi- 
mation of internal prices towards this level will, as Mr. 
Keynes urged pointedly in his recent “ Open Letter,’’ 
secure equilibrium before very long even if no fresh taxes 
are imposed. But there is no similar automatic remedy 
for the Parliamentary irresponsibility resulting from a 
multiple-party system, or for the weakness and in- 
stability of Government which are its natural conse- 
quence. Meanwhile, the election of M. Tardieu to the 
Chamber at a by-election at Belfort, hitherto a safe Left 
seat, affords a disconcerting indication of the movement 
of French opinion. For the chief feature of M. Tardieu 
is that he “ incarnates,’’ as a Paris journal puts it, “ the 
spirit of Versailles against the spirit of Locarno.”’ 

* * * 

Every week the Prime Minister supplies fresh 

evidence that he has not the right temperament, or suffi- 
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cient rigidity of countenance, to pursue the ruthless 
economy policy which his followers demand and the 
exigencies of Mr. Churchill’s finance necessitate. The 
latest instance of Mr. Baldwin’s generous and expansive 
impulse takes the form of a grant of £200,000 (£50,000 
a year for four years) for Civil Service Sports. A year 
ago, the Prince of Wales, speaking at the annual Civil 
Service Dinner, sprang, it seems, upon the Government 
a suggestion that a little money might be spared for that 
purpose. Mr. Baldwin, who was present, responded in 
terms which he now takes seriously as a pledge, and Mr. 
Churchill, who was also present, appears to have been 
equally indiscreet. So far, however, the amount of 
money involved had not been revealed. All might have 
been well, if Sir Austen Chamberlain, speaking at the 
same function this year, had not been permitted to men- 
tion the precise sum which Parliament is to be asked to 
provide. That being now known, the Remers and Mac- 
quistens are in full cry, and even sensible Members, who 
would not oppose all forms of expenditure indiscrimin- 
ately, are inclined to ask whether sports grounds are 
more important than, for instance, sanitary school build- 
ings, which we are told that the nation cannot afford. 
* * * 

With the idea, perhaps, that it might placate the 
critics of the sports grant, information has been allowed 
to leak out that the Economy Bill will contain a proposal 
to increase the working-day of new entrants into the 
Civil Service from seven to eight hours. This has not, 
of course, had the least effect upon the critics, but it 
has raised another storm—in the Service organizations, 
who, in their turn, are in no way reconciled by the 
promise of the sports grounds. The proposal is a very 
dubious one, as, apart from the pros and cons of a longer 
Civil Service day, it will be a considerable administrative 
problem in many cases to provide profitable scope for the 
extra hour which the stray newcomers must put in as 
compared with the rest of the team with whom they 
work. The discrimination, moreover, will become pecu- 
liarly galling, as the years roll by. On the other hand, 
the economy will be almost negligible in the early future ; 
it will take several years to produce any appreciable 
effect, by which time the financial situation will, we 
hope, have eased, and the Government may be on the 


Cheeryble tack once more. 
7 e * 


The decision of the Labour Party to confer Front 
Bench rank on members of the executive in Parliament, 
whether or not they are ex-Cabinet Ministers or Privy 
Councillors, with apparently the corollary (though this 
point is a little obscure) that it is to be taken away 
from ex-Cabinet Ministers who are not members of the 
executive, is an interesting development. But it hardly 
seems to possess the epoch-making significance which 
is attached to it both by those who praise the step and by 
those who denounce it as a revolutionary departure from 
sound tradition. It seems to us an entirely salutary 
change. The constitutional objection that it undermines 
the freedom and the dignity of the elected representative 
by subjecting him to leaders selected for him by the party 
outside the House of Commons, seems to us no objection 
at all. On the other hand, the change has the advantage, 
which may become of great importance to the Labour 
Party, if it is destined, as seems likely, to a long period 
of opposition, that it enables young men who have not 
held office to attain a position in Parliament commen- 
surate with their position in the patty. No better illus- 
tration of this advantage could be provided than the 
names of two of the four men whom the decision now 
brings to the Front Bench, Mr. Hugh Dalton and Mr. 
Lees Smith, 


The “ Report on Agricultural Credit,’’ issued last 
week, the work of Mr. Ralph Enfield of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, is one of the ablest and most instructive of 
recent official publications; and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
agitation will serve a useful purpose if it does no more 
than supply the stimulus which is needed to translate 
such well-considered proposals as are made by Mr. 
Enfield into practical effect. Briefly, the argument of 
the Report is that the question of credit, more especially 
short-term credit, is of great importance to British agri- 
culture. Despite the claim often advanced by the banks 
that they afford farmers all the accommodation they re- 
quire, the fact remains that the British farmer employs 
on the average only about one-sixth the amount of 
bank credit which the American farmer uses. For lack 
of the habit or the power of obtaining bank accommoda- 
tion, the smaller farmer is often driven to market his 
produce at times and on terms that are unfavourable to 
him ; or, when he buys his stock or his seeds, he will 
obtain credit from the dealers or the merchants on condi- 
tion that he sells his produce to them. This is an 
unsatisfactory system, and it is desirable to devise some 
more businesslike system under which the small farmer 
who has no collateral to offer as security can get 
adequate banking credit. The key to this is, not to set 
up new credit institutions, but to mobilize the wealth of 
agriculture, 7.e., the stock and crops on the farm, so as 
to make it available as a security acceptable to the joint- 


stock banks. 
* * * 


This object could be realized, in Mr. Enfield’s judg- 
ment, by the fairly simple device of a new kind of chattel 
mortgage by which the farmers would be able to give 
the banks the tangible security of a first charge upon 
their produce. The institution of this mortgage would 
require legislation ; but, of course, the point on which 
the efficacy of the proposal turns is the attitude of the 
banks towards it. The problem of long-term credit, to 
enable farmers to buy their farms or to improve their 
capital equipment, is treated in the Report as one of 
definitely subordinate importance. Here it is proposed 
that a new institution, a Central Land Bank, should be 
created, because the joint-stock banks are essentially 
short-term lenders, but it is suggested that these 
banks should be the agency through which farmers 
obtain long-term advances from this new institution. 
It is understood that the banks are more favour- 
able to the Jatter proposal than to the former; 
and, if that is so, it is not unlikely that the 
institution of a Central Land Bank, possibly by the 
banks themselves, may be a feature of the Government’s 
agricultural policy this year. This would be a useful 
measure ; but it is to be hoped that the question of short- 
term credit will not, under cover of this, be allowed to 
drop. Finally, it is to be hoped that all those who pro- 
fess a burning interest in our agriculture will study and 
ponder this Report. 

x * * 

Various outstanding trade disputes in the railway 
world have been settled in the last few days. Agree- 
ment has been reached as to the main structure of the 
new conciliation machinery for the railway shopmen, a 
draft of the scheme has been circulated, and only minor 
points remain for settlement. This should be a great 
step forward, even if it does not provide a final solution 
of the quarrels between the N.U.R. and the craft unions. 
The dispute concerning the application of Award 728 
to the shopmen of the Great Central and the Cheshire 
Lines, has also been settled. The Court of Inquiry find 
various good reasons for concluding that the application 
of the award would be inopportune at the present time, 
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although they agree that the terms and conditions of 
railway shopmen should be uniform throughout the 
country, and therefore make provision for the question 
to be reopened in a year’s time if the circumstances have 
changed. As we said when the dispute began, the 
N.U.R. have overreached themselves in this matter. 
Finally, and, from the point of view of the public, most 
important, a broad understanding has been reached be- 
tween the railway companies, the N.U.R., and the Elec- 
trical Trades Union, on the E.T.U.’s application for a 
wage advance to men employed in the railway power 
stations. The E.T.U. demanded a similar advance to 
that which has recently been given to men in ordinary 
power stations. The companies refused, but offered arbi- 
tration by the Industrial Court, which was approved 
by the N.U.R. The E.T.U., however, would only con- 
sent to arbitration by the same body which had given 
them the general advance. At this point the London 
District of the E.T.U. tried to force the issue by taking 
a ballot on strike action, and in this they have been 
successful, for without waiting for the result, the three 
parties have reached an understanding, though its terms 
have not yet been divulged. 
* * * 

In Signor Mussolini’s rejoinder to Herr Stresemann, 
he invited the German Foreign Minister to “ pluck the 
beam from his own eye,’’ before criticizing Italy’s treat- 
ment of minority populations. A prompt reply has been 
given to this invitation by the Prussian Government’s 
educational concessions to the Danish minorities in the 
frontier districts of Schleswig. State elementary schools, 
adapted to the needs of the Danish population, are to be 
set up on the application of twenty-four parents or 
guardians, and in these schools all instruction will be 
given in Danish, although German will be a compulsory 
subject. Danish history and folklore are to be admitted 
to the curriculum. Further, where application is made 
on behalf of ten children, Danish private schools may be 
opened and subsidized by the State. Private secondary 
schools, established by the Danish community, will also 
receive State subsidies to the same extent as German 
schools of similar type. These are certainly liberal con- 
cessions, and while the multiplication of small, racially 
specialized schools may not always tend to educational 
efficiency, there can be no question that the new policy 
is, politically, wise. It removes a long-standing source 
of grievance, and it leaves the Danish community in each 
district free to choose between the ordinary State schools 
and a “minority” establishment, according to circum- 
stances. : 

* * * 

Although the announcement, from the German point 
of view, is singularly well-timed for polemical purposes, 
these concessions have, of course, been under considera- 
tion for some time, and it may be presumed that the 
German Government have also given some thought to 
extending such educational facilities to the Polish 
minorities, outside Upper Silesia where the question is 
governed by the Geneva Convention of 1922. Past 
events and present conditions combine to make the Polish 
minority problem far more difficult than the Danish ; but 
it is one that Germany will have to face. Her entry 
into the League should facilitate its solution; for the 
German Government are not likely to imitate the in- 
solence of Signor Mussolini and the Italian Press. The 
latest gem of Fascist newspaper self-revelation is the 
argument that while Yugoslavia is very properly bound 
by treaty to respect the rights of Italian minorities, 
Italy “ as a Great Power” is free to pursue any policy 
she likes best—in other words, to act as unjustly as she 
chooses. More serious is Signor Mussolini’s explicit 


declaration that Italy will not permit even the discussion 
of the Upper Adige question in “any assembly what- 
soever,”’ 

* + * 

The latest information from Morocco suggests 
strongly that Abd-el-Krim and the French are both pre- 
paring for a summer campaign. As we know practically 
nothing about the recent attempt at negotiations, it 
would be rash to apportion the blame for its failure. The 
French Government has been so distracted for months 
past by financial questions that the Foreign Minister has 
had little time for delicate, triangular negotiations ; the 
permanent under-secretaries have been too uncertain as 
to who their masters would be next morning to assume 
responsibility. Abd-el-Krim may quite well have yielded 
to the temptation of trying another fall, in the hope that 
the distractions of the French Government will tie the 
hands of the military leaders. Both sides are likely to 
have reason to regret their policy of drift; for the mili- 
tary situation offers neither of them much prospect of a 
decision. Abd-el-Krim has been driven north into the 
Senhadja-Gomara country ; but he has not thereby been 
reduced to terms, and Franco-Spanish co-operation has 
not established a permanent line between Alhucemas 
and Kifane. There seems little chance that Abd-el- 
Krim will recover lost ground; there is equally little 
chance that the French will be able to make the enormous 
military effort necessary to bring their policy of “no 
bargaining and no negotiating ’’ to a successful issue. 

* * * 


After some alarming rumours as to the proceedings 
at the Little Entente Conference in connection with the 
Hungarian forgeries, the statement made by Dr. Benes 
in the Czechoslovak Chamber of Deputies should have a 
soothing effect. He stated categorically that Czecho- 
slovakia had no intention of taking advantage of the 
situation in Hungary, and was, in fact, prepared to 
enter into a Central European Guarantee Pact, with 
Hungary as a member. All he wanted, in connection 
with the forgeries, was that the affair should be fully 
investigated and the guilty parties punished. He inti- 
mated, however, that Czechoslovakia would expect the 
investigations to be extended to the earlier forgeries of 
Czechoslovak crowns, and reserved the right to ask for 
some form of international guarantees against a repeti- 
tion of such occurrences. This last proviso is a little 
vague; but the speech as a whole appears to have been 
designed to contribute to the creation of an atmosphere 
in which the investigations can proceed without further 
peril to the international situation. 

* * 


The conversion of the Royal Indian Marine into a 
Royal Indian Navy, under the White Ensign, is an 
event of political rather than of naval significance. The 
proposed constitution of the force comprises four sloops, 
two petrol vessels, four trawlers, two survey ships, and a 
depot ship; its peace functions will be the training of 
personnel for war service in the Indian Ocean and Per- 
sian Gulf, port defence, survey work, and marine trans- 
port. The importance of the change lies in the fact 
that commissions will be open to Indian candidates. 
Whether there is likely to be any rush of applicants may 
be doubted, for while India breeds admirable seamen, 
who have always furnished the rank and file of the 
R.I.M., Indians of the educated classes have not, 
hitherto, taken kindly to the sea. The opportunity, 
however, is now open to them; the announcement is 
likely to be popular, especially in Bombay, which has 
long been intimately connected with the sea service, and 
its possible political effect is probably worth to India 
the comparatively small additional cost (about £460,000 
a year) of the new force. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


HE Liberal Land Convention is meeting as we go 
to press. We shall not speculate on what will 
happen there. That question is of less interest 
than the question, What will follow? With the Con- 
vention over, will the public dissensions with which the 
Liberal Party has been preoccupied in recent months be 
brought to an end; or will they merely be brought to 
a head? The answer turns less on the precise content 
of the resolutions which will emerge from the Convention 
than on other factors. The controversy which has raged 
about rural policy has been mixed up with another con- 
troversy, which arouses altogether stronger feelings—the 
controversy about Mr. Lloyd George himself. Our cor- 
respondence columns of recent weeks bear witness to the 
deep concern which many good Liberals feel about this 
question. We have published these letters, because we 
believe that the doctrines of the psycho-analysts apply 
in some measure to organizations as well as to indivi- 
duals. We believe that a state of conflict often arises 
from the suppression of a complex, and that when this 
occurs the only chance of restoring harmony is to resolve 
the complex by a process of frank and even painful dis- 
cussion. It isin this belief and in this hope that we offer 
the remarks that follow. 

The arguments usually advanced for and against 
Mr. Lloyd George do not meet. Those who, like Sir 
Charles Mallet, desire him to “look for followers else- 
where ’’ dwell chiefly on his past record. They point to 
his special responsibility for some of the worst chapters 
of the Treaty of Versailles, to the “ Black and Tan’’ 
régime in Ireland, to the reckless encouragement of the 
Greeks which preceded Chanak, and, besides such acts 
of public policy, to his dubious methods which tended to 
debase our public life. Throughout the Coalition period, 
Mr. Lloyd George was not only doing his utmost to 
wreck the Liberal Party, he was outraging, by his acts, 
his methods, and his utterances, the feelings of precisely 
those who set less store by the Liberal Party than by 
Liberalism. Lord Grey, than whom few men are more 
free from purely party rancour, has quietly observed in 
his “ Twenty Five Years’’ that he was stirred by the 
Coalition Government to feelings of indignation which 
he had never felt towards any Government before. Most 
Liberals at the time felt very much like this. Is it 
possible, ask the opponents of Mr. Lloyd George, to 
forget these things? The period of the Coalition was, 
after all, a period of altogether exceptional importance 
in the history of the world. The effects of what was done 
then confront us at every turn, in every sphere of affairs. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct then must necessarily be 
the touchstone of his reputation. With his record, and 
the light which his record throws upon his character, can 
Mr. Lloyd George inspire in Liberals generally the trust 
and the esteem which it is essential that a leader should 
inspire! 

The principal argument advanced on the other side 
is that Mr. Lloyd George, whatever his record and his 
character may be, supplies qualities which are badly 
needed in the Liberal Party, and not in the Liberal 
Party alone. From 1919 to 1923, in face of the new 
formidable problems of the post-war age, the Opposition 
parties, Liberal and Labour alike, conveyed, to those at 
least who do not mistake a formula for a policy, a dreary 
impression of sterility and incoherence. Labour had 
little more helpful to say than that everything that was 
wrong, whether it was the attitude of France towards 
Germany or the loss of foreign markets or a severe 
deflationary depression, was the fault of “the capitalist 
system’’; and that the sovereign remedy was to 


nationalize industry somehow—not on the lines of State 
Socialism, for that was “as dead as mutton,’’ nor on 
the lines of Guild Socialism, for that clearly would not 
work, but in some manner yet to be determined. Most 
Liberal leaders spoke as though, among all the clamant 
problems of the day, the issue which seemed to them of 
really cardinal importance was the Safeguarding of In- 
dustries Act. And large numbers of sensible persons, by 
no means conservative in temperament, drew the con- 
clusion that “ tranquillity,’’ inadequate as it might be, 
was yet the only prudent course to follow. Mr. Lloyd 
George had not been long in opposition before all this 
was changed. It soon became apparent that policies, 
adapted to our new economic problems, could be radical 
and challenging, and yet not patently absurd. The 
minds of men were sent stirring along new channels. 
Doctrinaires in every party were shaken out of their 
accustomed grooves and forced to attend to issues which 
have some contact with reality. And, in all this, Mr. 
Lloyd George has rendered, we think, a very useful ser- 
vice, whatever view may be taken of the schemes of 
“Coal and Power,” and the so-called “ Green Book.’’ 
There is no denying his energy, his driving-force, his 
radical and realistic bent of mind. Is the Liberal Party 
so rich in these qualities among men of the leading rank 
that it can dispense with them even when it finds them 
associated with a disagreeable past? 

Some Liberals would repudiate altegether one or 
other of these opposing views. But it is the crux of 
what we have called the problem of Mr. Lloyd George 
that most genuine Liberals, unless we are much mis- 
taken, feel in varying degrees the force of both. How, 
then, is one to assess their relative importance? Well, 
before one attempts to do so, it is essential to know more 
clearly the nature of the issue. In what capacity is one 
either to rule Mr. Lloyd George out by reason of his 
past, or to accept him gratefully by reason of his 
drive? Is it as the leader of the party, de jure or de 
facto, as its helmsman and its emblem, as the embodi- 
ment of its spirit in the eyes of the world at large? Or 
is it merely as one leader among many, as a prominent 
but not the central figure, as a member of a team? 

If it was merely in the latter capacity that we had 
to consider Mr. Lloyd George, his past record would be 
definitely, in our judgment, a subordinate consideration ; 
and it would be the height of wantonness to rake it up at 
all. Of that record we share the view that we have set 
out above, though, of course, it is a partial one, and, 
for a fair estimate, much would need to be added on the 
other side. But it would require a far worse record than 
Mr. Lloyd George’s to justify an attitude of ostracism, 
of refusal to associate or to co-operate, which would 
violate every wise tradition of British public life. Many 
Conservatives entertain a profound distrust for Lord 
Birkenhead ; few resent the fact that he should hold a 
prominent place in the present Cabinet. And, if it were 
possible to assimilate Mr. Lloyd George’s place in the 
Libera] Party to that of Lord Birkenhead, or even of 
Mr. Churchill, in the Conservative Party, there would be 
no occasion for all this perturbation. 

But the problem assumes a very different aspect 
when we envisage Mr. Lloyd George as the leader of 
the party. Thirty years ago, Mr. Gladstone’s personality 
stood out so prominently that the Liberal Party was 
known indifferently as the Gladstonian Party. The 
essence of being a Liberal in the public mind was to be 
a devotee of Mr. Gladstone, an admirer of his career, 
a believer in the inspiration of his statesmanship. And, 
though there were in fact many prominent Liberals who 
disliked intensely this interpretation of their purpose, 
the party, as a whole, fell in with it readily enough. 
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Now we have not done justice to the position of Sir 
Charles Mallet and others in speaking their minds freely 
about Mr. Lloyd George at this juncture, until we have 
asked ourselves whether we should feel happy in the 
Liberal Party, if it were to be known in a similar 
manner as the Lloyd-Georgian Party, and whether there 
is not a real danger of this happening. 

For our part, we regard this prospect as a dreadful 
one. It is dreadful, not only because of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s past, but also because of his present. We con- 
sider, as we have said, that he has given a needed 
stimulus to radical thought by the various projects which 
he has recently sent whirling through the air. But there 
are disconcerting signs that the land question has become 
an obsession with him; and he persists in giving his 
agitation the most eccentric and bizarre of turns, a turn, 
incidentally, in violent conflict with Liberal tradition. 
The keynote of every speech he makes is that we now 
import some £400 millions of foodstuffs, the greater part 
of which we ought to grow at home. At the moment 
when the Conservative Government has formally thrown 
over the superficial notion with which it used to toy, 
that an increase in our volume of food production is vital 
to our national safety in the event of war, he is engaged 
in uttering it on every platform. Indeed, the gist of 
his message seems to be that to increase the size of the 
agricultural population and to free ourselves from de- 
pendence on imported food should be the supreme objec- 
tives of British statesmanship to-day. 

Now it is perfectly in order that Mr. Lloyd George 
should hold these views, and should preach them while 
in “ communion ”’ with the Liberal Party. But it would 
be appalling that they should be regarded as the authori- 
tative expression of the Liberal faith. Most Liberals, 
we imagine, are more anxious to improve the quality 
than the quantity of the rural population, and see no 
harm in buying food from abroad with manufactured 
goods. Mr. Lloyd George is fond of picturing himself 
as one of the great figures of the past, and just now, to 
judge from his speeches, he has cast himself for the réle 
of Cobden. He is to be the great agitator who will do in 
the matter of the land what Cobden did in the matter of 
Free Trade. Well and good, if the objective is good. It 
is an honourable réle, that of the agitator. but it is a 
different réle from that of the leader of a party. 

Up to a point, the moral is clear. It is important, 
vitally important, to assert Liberalism as something 
larger than Mr. Lloyd George and more catholic than 
the land scheme. There could be no more wretched fate 
for the historic Liberal Party than that it should perish 
as the personal bodyguard of Mr. Lloyd George and as 
the publicity agent of his more esoteric doctrines. So 
long as there seems a danger of this happening, so long 
must we expect the Liberal Party to be torn with dissen- 
sions and recriminations. 

But how is the Liberal Party to be rescued from this 
plight and from this fate? Perhaps no really satisfac- 
tory solution can be propounded. But one suggestion is 
in place. Mr. Lloyd George is not yet at any rate the 
leader of the party ; and, apart from Lord Oxford, there 
are plenty of prominent men who have as good a title 
as he has to speak in its name. Assuredly, there are 
plenty of subjects, other than the land, on which it is 
important that the voice of Liberalism should be heard. 
Why do the other Liberal leaders allow Mr. Lloyd 
George to make all the running? Why do they leave it 
to be inferred that the only matter in which they are 
really interested is their domestic differences about the 
land. Doubtless this is an unfair impression, due largely 
to the fact that these differences are better “ copy’ than 
the most cogent speeches on other questions. Yet we 
believe that a really strenuous campaign, in the country 
as well as in Parliament, on the issues, like educational 
retrenchment, which are the central issues of the hour 
might do mutch to restore a true perspective of what 
Liberalism is. 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR * 
By J. M. KEYNES. 


SERIES of articles by the editor of Taz Nation 
A has brought to the forefront of politics during 
recent weeks the future relations between the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Party. So far as the 
leaders are concerned on either side, we are not yet much 
enlightened. Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd George has pro- 
duced the impression that, on terms, he would not 
decline a working arrangement between the two parties. 
And Mr. Snowden that he, also on terms, would welcome 
it. Lord Oxford—perhaps wisely—has avoided the 
issue for the present by occupying his speech with per- 
fervid declarations that no conversations have occurred 
as yet. 

Lord Oxford may be right to suppose that there is 
no hurry. No hurry, that is, to decide. But nothing is 
more necessary than that those of us who have no 
responsibility should speak our minds. It is the urgent 
subject for discussion wherever Liberals are gathered 
together. 

I do not wish to live under a Conservative Govern- 
ment for the next twenty years. I believe that the 
progressive forces of the country are hopelessly divided 
between the Liberal Party and the Labour Party. I 
do not believe that the Liberal Party will win one-third 
of the seats in the House of Commons in any probable 
or foreseeable circumstances. Unless in course of time 
the mistakes of the Conservative Government produce 
an economic catastrophe—which is not impossible—I do 
not believe that the Labour Party will win one-half of 
the seats in the House of Commons. Yet it is not desir- 
able that the Labour Party should depend for their 
chances of office on the occurrence of a national mis- 
fortune; for this will only strengthen the influence of 
the party of catastrophe which is already an important 
element in their ranks. As things are now, we have 
nothing to look forward to except a continuance of Con-. 
servative Governments, not merely until they have made 
mistakes in the tolerable degree which would have caused 
a swing of the pendulum in former days, but until their 
mistakes have mounted up to the height of a disaster. I 
do not like this choice of alternatives. 

That is the practical political problem which con- 
fronts all those, in whichever party they are ranged, - 
who want to see progressive principles put into effect, 
and believe that too long a delay in doing so may find. 
the country confronted with extreme alternatives. ~- ,,; 

The conventional retort by Labour orators is ta gall 
upon Liberals to close down their own Party and to 
come over. Now it is evident that the virtual extinction 
of the Liberal Party is a practical possibility to be 
reckoned with. A time may come when anyone in active 
politics will have only two choices before him and not 
three. But I believe that it would be bad politics and 
bad behaviour to promote this end; and that it is good 
politics and good behaviour to resist it. 

Good politics to resist it, because the progressive 
cause in the constituencies would be weakened, and not 
strengthened, by the disappearance of the Liberal Party. 
There are many sections of the country, and many classes 
of voters, which for many years to come will never vote 
Labour in numbers, or with enthusiasm, sufficient for 
victory ; but which will readily vote Liberal as soon as 
the weather changes. Labour leaders who deny this are 
not looking at the facts of politics with unclouded eyes. 

Good behaviour to resist it, because most present- 
day active Liberals, whilst ready on occasion to vote 





*The substance of a speech delivered at the Manchester Reform 
Club, February 9th, 1926. 
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Labour and to act with Labour, would not feel comfort- 
able or sincere or in place as full members of the Labour 
Party. Take my own case. I am sure that I am less con- 
servative in my inclinations than the average Labour 
voter; I fancy that I have played in my mind with the 
possibilities of greater social changes than come within the 
present philosophies of, let us say, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. 
Thomas, or Mr. Wheatley. The Republic of my imagin- 
ation lies on the extreme left of celestial space. Yet—all 
the same—I feel that my true home, so long as they offer 
a roof and a floor, is still with the Liberals. 

Why, though fallen upon such evil days, does the 
tradition of Liberalism hold so much attraction? The 
Labour Party contains three elements. There are the 
Trade-U nionists, once the oppressed, now the tyrants, 
whose selfish and sectional pretensions need to be 
bravely opposed. There are the advocates of the 
methods of violence and sudden change, by an abuse 
of language called Communists, who are committed by 
their creed to produce evil that good may come, and, 
since they dare not concoct disaster openly, are forced 
to play with plot and subterfuge. There are the 
Socialists, who believe that the economic foundations of 
modern society are evil, yet might be good. 

The company and conversation of this third ele- 
ment, whom I have called Socialists, many Liberals 
to-day would not find uncongenial. But we cannot 
march with them until we know along what path, and 
towards what goal, they mean to move. I do not believe 
that their historic creed of State Socialism, and its newer 
gloss of Guild Socialism, now interest them much more 
than they interest us. These doctrines no longer inspire 
anyone. Constructive thinkers in the Labour Party, 
and constructive thinkers in-the Liberal Party, are 
trying to replace them with something better and more 
serviceable. The notions on both sides are a bit foggy 
as yet, but there is much sympathy between them, and 
a similar tendency of ideas. I believe that the two 
sections will become more and more friends and 
colleagues in construction as time goes on. But the pro- 
gressive Liberal has this great advantage. He can 
work out his policies without having to do lip-service to 
Trade-Unionist tyrannies, to the beauties of the class 
war, or to doctrinaire State Socialism—in none of which 
he believes. 

In the realm of practical politics, two things must 
happen—both of which are likely. There must be one 
more General Election to disillusion Labour optimists 
as to the measure of their political strength standing 
by themselves. But equally on our side there inust be 
a certain change. The Liberal Party is divided between 
those who, if the choice be forced upon them, would 
vote Conservative, and those who, in the same circum- 
stances, would vote Labour. Historically, and on 
grounds of past service, each section has an equal claim 
to call itself Liberal. Nevertheless, I think that it 
would be for the health of the party if all those who 
believe, with Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Alfred 
Mond, that the coming political struggle is best de- 
scribed as Capitalism versus Socialism, and, thinking 
in’ these terms, mean to die in the last ditch for 
Capitalism, were to leave us. The brains and character 
of the Conservative Party have always been recruited 
from Liberals, and we must not grudge them the excel- 
Ient material with which, in accordance with our 
historic mission, we are now preserving them from 
intellectual starvation. It is much better that the 
Conservative Party should be run by honest and 
intelligent ex-Liberals, who have grown too old and 
tough for us, than by Die-Hards. Possibly the Liberal 
Party cannot serve the State in any better way than by 


supplying Conservative Governments with Cabinets, and 
Labour Governments with ideas. 

At any rate, I sympathize with Labour in rejecting 
the idea of co-operation with a party which included, 
until the other day, Mr. Churchill and Sir Alfred Mond, 
and still contains several of the same kidney. But this 
difficulty is rapidly solving itself. When it is solved, 
the relations between Liberalism and Labour, at West- 
minster and in the constituencies, will, without any 
compacts, bargains, or formalities, become much more 
nearly what some of us would like them to be. 

It is right and proper that the Conservative Party 
should be recruited from the Liberals of the previous 
generation. But there is no place in the world for a 
Liberal Party which is merely the home of out-of-date 
or watery Labour men. The Liberal Party should be 
not less progressive than Labour, not less open to new 
ideas, not behindhand in constructing the new world. 
I do not believe that Liberalism will ever again be a 
great party machine in the way in which Conservatism 
and Labour are great party machines. But it may play, 
nevertheless, the predominant part in moulding the 
future. Great changes will not be carried out except 
with the active aid of Labour. But they will not be 
sound or enduring unless they have first satisfied the 
criticism and precaution of Liberals. A certain coolness 
of temper, such as Lord Oxford has, seems to me at the 
same time peculiarly Ziberal in flavour, and also a 
much bolder and more desirable and more valuable 
political possession and endowment than sentimental 
ardours. 

The political problem of mankind is to combine 
three things: Economic Efficiency, Social Justice, and 
Individual Liberty. The first needs criticism, per- 
caution, and technical knowledge; the second, an un- 
selfish and enthusiastic spirit, which loves the ordinary 
man; the third, tolerance, breadth, appreciation of the 
excellencies of variety and independence, which prefers, 
above everything, to give unhindered opportunity to the 
exceptional and to the aspiring. The second ingredient 
is the best possession of the great party of the 
Proletariat. But the first and third require the 
qualities of the party which, by its traditions and 
ancient sympathies, has been the home of Economic 
Individualism and Social Liberty. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
STEEL HOUSES AND SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 
(By Our PartiaMENTaRY CoRRESPONDENT.) 


House or Commons, 
Fesruary 17TH, 1926. 


HE usual drip of good-tempered obstruction: which 
normally characterizes the passage of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates was interrupted by the first 

discussion of the session involving large principles and 
exciting white passions. This was the proposal to grant 
a national subsidy for the erection of what are sometimes 
called “ steel ’’ houses, for the lightening of the burden 
of some of the vilest housing in the Western World, at 
Glasgow and Clydeside. Normally, Scotland takes what 
it can of money provided by Parliament, and the only 
dispute is whether it shall not have more. But Glasgow 
and its surroundings are unique, both in the character 
of the class war which has been waged there for so many 
years, and also in the appalling condition in which are 
being reared the children of the next generation. Two 
principles clashed, and a case could be made out for 
either of them. Undoubtedly the Labour Party chose 
the wiser course in allowing the vote to go through 
unopposed, owing to the facts that the demand for the 
decencies of elementary home life is so much greater 
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than the supply; and that a whole race of children is 

rowing up under conditions which will make permanent 
injury to their future life. The discussion was carried 
on almost entirely by Glasgow and Clydeside members, 
all of whom possessed the gift of speech, and some the 
gift of eloquence. Labour was rent in twain; and the 
English members gazed in astonishment at the revelation 
of the ferocity of bitterness between one section and the 
other, and of both against those “ captains of industry ”’ 
who have fought trades unionism, represented in the 
Gallery by the impassive countenance of Lord Weir. 
The case against the experiment of building “ steel ”’ 
houses went, of course, by the board. There never was 
a case against it, and all the scorn regarding “ sardine- 
tins ’’ and verminous iron refuges, disappears before the 
record of the actual life which is being experienced in 
the tenement dwellings of the workers of that disastrous 
region, and by those who cannot obtain even a tenement 
dwelling of one room. But everyone knew that the scorn 
and contempt thrown on such dwellings was but a side- 
show in a great political issue, and some of us remem- 
bered the past and the Housing Bill of 1924. The 
Labour building unions then absolutely refused to accept 
multiplication of their numbers and to train any men 
over twenty, ex-trade unionists, ex-engineers, or ex- 
Service men, in order to multiply the supply of builders 
in brick and mortar. One prominent Labour leader 
told me then that these unions had by this refusal com- 
mitted suicide, and now no one has any sympathy with 
them at all, for the houses must be built and must be 
built quickly. Half the population of Scotland is living 
in two or one apartment dwellings, while every builder 
and plasterer is engaged in what one Labour speaker 
described as “buildings for banks and theatres and 
cinemas and some houses and other edifices.”’ 

The clash came, not in the test of material, but in 
the test of the inflammation of mind. The bulk of the 
contracts have been given to Lord Weir, and Lord Weir 
is denounced as the fiercest and most determined enemy 
of trade unionism on Clydeside. And although the Duke 
of Atholl and the Cowieson Company have come to 
terms with the trades unions, Lord Weir refuses to take 
any notice of them at all. Labour had apparently 
agreed, after many violent discussions, that they would 
abstain from voting on the condition that any man could 
say what he liked, and quiet inhabitants of England had 
the pleasure of listening to strange rhetoric in an un- 
known tongue, in which friend slew friend not knowing 
whom he slew. The opportunity was skilfully taken by 
Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, the ex-Liberal Glasgow solicitor, 
who defeated Mr. Asquith at Paisley, to make a speech 
of extraordinary eloquence and cogency. It is a dismal 
sight to see a Labour speaker wildly cheered by the mass 
of the Conservatives, and there was perhaps a little too 
much sob-stuff in it—at least for a solicitor. But the 
arguments were marshalled in an extraordinarily con- 
vincing fashion. First, the revelation of the disastrous 
conditions prevailing, and, second, an analysis of the only 
method by which remedy could be obtained, were effected 
in a flood of convincing oratory which completely swept 
the House off its feet. Interviews with the workmen 
engaged in the Weir factory, thanking God for the em- 
ployment that they were receiving at good wages, and with 
the men and women “ who to-night are praying to Ged 
that their children may be among the lucky ones io get 
the new houses,’’ enhanced thé effect. And the perora- 
tion, in which he declared that if he retarded by one day 
the hopes and dreams of these men and women “ it would 
be better that a millstone were hung round my neck 
and I were cast into the depths of the sea,’’ was sus- 
tained by the passion and appeal of what was certainly 
a, great speech. Mr. Maxton was compelled to reply. 
He also is probably among the ten or fifteen most 
eloquent speakers of the House of Commons, and I could 
not help feeling more sympathy with him than perhaps 
was revealed by the House, which had been charmed by 
the member for Paisley. For he has given all that makes 
life worth living to a cause which he has fought for 
for fifteen years. He has a right to declare that these 
conditions have existed during a decade of Conservative 
tule, unrélieved and unnoticed, and that he has fought 


and suffered ignominy and imprisonment in order to 
maintain the standard of wages and to build up against 
all the Weirs of the Clyde (often amid the jeers of the 
Conservatives at the baths being used for the storage of 
coal), something like a trades union organization, for 
raising men’s wages to more than 18s. a week and the 
wages of girls to 6s. But while Mr. Maxton has been 
denounced as a stormy agitator, who was ruining in- 
dustry, Mr. Mitchell receives the welcome of all those 
classes who regard the Glasgow Socialist as almost out- 
side the pale of humanity. ; 

The man, however, who most obviously enjoyed him- 
self was the ever popular Mr. David Kirkwood. Having 
succeeded in getting Lord Weir into the Gallery he pro- 
ceeded to hurl on him, in his normal unintelligible 
tongue, almost every variety of Parliamentary abuse; 
for driving down the wages of labour to its last dimen- 
sion; for attempting to smash the trades union move- 
ment “in an idea elaborated time and again in after- 
dinner speeches”; and for “ attempting to reduce the 
building trade down to the level of slavery.’’ He would 
like to have impeached him at the Bar of the House, but 
failing that desirable consummation he took this “the 
best opportunity that ever I. got in my life, of denounc- 
ing him in his own presence.’’ “I have watched the 
serrpent at work before,’’ he declared. “You know 
what happened in the Garden of Eden. This is only 
the beginning, but it is the end if they accomplish it.” 
In his peroration prose failed him and he was compelled 
to break into poetry :— 

Why am I subject to 
His cruelty or scorn? 

Or why has Lord Weir the power 
To make his fellows mourn? 


The speech was received with universal delight, probably 
by none more than the “ serrpent ’’ himself. 

The remainder of the week has been chiefly occupied 
by Supplementary Estimates. Good-humoured obstruc- 
tion, good-humoured efforts to shove things forward, 
efforts to make jokes which sometimes succeed and more 
often fail. In February the House of Commons always 
relieves itself by holding meetings something like the 
private business meetings of the Oxford or Cambridge 
Unions or public school debating societies. Everyone 
knows the Estimates are bound to go through. The 
Minister-in-charge can always succeed with tact and 
courtesy, humour and compliment, although if he gets 
angry he has a bad time. The skirmishers enjoy them- 
selves in half-empty houses, as one day by investigating 
the moneys spent on the Legation in Finland, when plaus 
of the rooms and discussion of the price paid were pro- 
duced ; or, as on Monday, in an orgy on the Stationery 
Office, in which incredible quantities of cord are recorded 
and suspected of being red tape, and questions are asked 
why so many million gallons of paste have been used, 
or so many hundred millions of telegrams have been sent, 
till Mr. Ronald McNeill finally disarmed opposition by 
frankly admitting that he had been bowled out by the 
question. It will always be a mystery why oppositions 
deliberately set themselves to waste time in the dréary 
month of February when they know that the only result 
is that they have to give up to Parliament the delightful 
months of August and September. On Tuesday, how- 
ever, the discussion became serious and helpful, with a 
lucid and masterly criticism of the beet sugar industry 
and the drainage schemes of the Government by Mr. 
Runciman, who found himself in the unusual position of 
being cheered by the Labour Party. 

The only Bill debated has been the Bill relieving 
Ministers from the obligation of seeking re-election on 
their appointments, concerning which the arguments of 
Mr. Clayton, humbly confessing himself as an unaspir- 
ing back-bencher, of Mr. Baldwin, and Sir John Simon 
were unanswerable. It is curious to see opposition to 
such a reform from the Labour Party. There would be 
something to be said if every Minister on being appointed 
to the Government had to seek re-election, as he then 
becomes a Government man instead of an independent 
man. But the majority of the members of the Govern- 
ment, including some holding important positions, are 
exempt, and the existing law is entirely capricious, The 
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argument that to test the feeling of the country is useful 
is absolutely swept away by the facts that no Prime 
Minister need so test the feeling of the country, that in 
most cases in such by-elections the Minister is bullied in 
attempts to make him make promises as a Minister on 
local or personal issues, that the best of the younger men 
are always those who have won precarious seats, and that 
therefore, under the present law, they are prohibited 
from occupying certain important positions in the 
Government, if the Prime Minister does not desire a by- 
election, and their positions are filled either from the 
House of Lords or by manipulations in the Government 
itself, or by quite inferior politicians who happen to 
possess overwhelming majorities. That is why the action 
of the Labour Party seems to indicate that they have no 
firm belief in their return to office within a substantial 
number of years. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


R. LLOYD GEORGE got along very well with his 
M bucolic audience in Dorset last Saturday. The 
meeting was excellently arranged. There was 
no opposition—rather a touching faith in something solid 
coming for the farmers and their labourers from all this 
picturesque sympathy. Mr. Lloyd George gains strength 
when he touches the soil. His mind goes back quite 
simply to the days when the Welsh village lad was 
earning his political spurs against the squires. Now, as 
then, indignation is clothed in the strong colours of 
chapel rhetoric. Looked at simply as a platform per- 
formance, the speech, with its sensitive handling of the 
friendly audience, was masterly. One slips naturally 
into the language of artistic criticism in talking about 
it. The voice has a range of tones unmatched in any 
orator ; the variety of gesture is histrionic, but not ex- 
travagant. Mr. Lloyd George should always be seen and 
heard ; the printed word miserably under-represents him. 
He can dramatize the Meat Market report. In Dorset, 
where life is dull and drama scarce, the house rose to 
him, and he was happy. He speaks better now than 
in the days of his power, for he is fighting again, and 
this calls up his resources. As to what the Americans 
call cold, hard-boiled facts about his land policy—well, 
the land convention was still to be traversed, and a 
little emotional vagueness was to be expected. 
* * * 


I am repeating a general complaint among Liberals 
in deploring the vicious consequences of multiplied 
organizations. Surely the personal squabbles are bad 
enough without the squabbles of rival Liberal bodies. 
The latest estimates put them at about five—the National 
Federation, the Lloyd George League, the Candidates’ 
Association, with its two or more satellite “ groups.”’ 
It seems impossible for one of these to issue a Press 
statement without an instant and angry démenti from 
one of the others ; whereat the enemy jeers. It is easy to 
“blame Lloyd George,’’ but I am not to be convinced 
that a little self-sacrifice and good temper all round would 
not rid Liberalism of some of this superfluous growth. 
A fresh organization becomes inevitably a fresh vested 
interest, jealously holding its own against the others. 
We should leave this sort of thing to competing Govern- 
ment Departments. 

* * * 

Everyone I have spoken to about it agrees that 
Captain Fitzroy made a mistake in allowing Mr. Kirk- 
woad to indulge in a spate of abuse of Lord Weir. I say 
nothing about the coarse violence of the attack. That 
it was permitted at all broke the sound rule that a 
member should not vent his passion upon anyone who 


cannot answer him in debate. Mr. Kirkwood is not so 
ignorant as to suppose that the accident of Lord Weir 
being in the Peers’ Gallery justified him. Rough as he 
is, he is not a simpleton—far from it. He should have 
been stopped. Mr. Kirkwood is like a dwarf Carlyle 
in that he has the same itch for incessant vituperation. 
He has always had the utmost “rope,’”’ but this time he 
overstepped the limit of decency. The Speaker’s patience 
and tolerance with the wild men has turned many an 
awkward corner. He has gradually mastered them and 
saved the dignity of the Chair and the House. But 
there are limits, and Mr. Kirkwood, who knows per- 
fectly well when he is trespassing, would have blustered 
and given in, if the Deputy Chairman had had the pluck 


to intervene. 
* * x 


For my sins I have been forced, professionally, to 
read some forty Memoirs during the last two publishing 
seasons. These minor social reminiscences—I am not 
talking about the big political books, or journalists’ 
memoirs, usually excellent stuff—are miserable in con- 
tent and quality. Not one have I cared to keep. Why 
are they written, and who reads them? As to question 
number 1, it is, I think, partly the vanity of people 
who confuse longevity with distinction, partly the par- 
donable wish to make a dubious penny. As to 
number 2, they certainly are read (for a very short 
time certainly), but as eagerly or more so than novels 
are. The craze is, I think, the counterpart in the so- 
called polite circles of the craze for personal gossip in 
the newspapers. Just as the society gossiper for the 
penny papers has become an important and highly paid 
worker, so the gossiper who publishes his or her tittle- 
tattle at from sixteen to thirty shillings has gone up in 
estimation. They admit the reader into a spurious social 
“know.’’ Another thing is worth noting. The titled 
or well-placed perpetrators of memoirs would scornfully 
resent the intrusion of the journalist on their privacy. 
Yet they think no shame at all to print and sell intimate 
conversations overheard or shared in their own or other 
people’s houses—confidences the victims could not dream 
of seeing divulged. Where is this sort of thing going to 
stop—at what part of the “ Englishman’s castle ’’? Cer- 
tainly not at the bedroom. 


* * * 


I am glad that Sir Landon Ronald did not, like 
Sir Henry Wood, despair of London in the matter of 
Sunday music. It was pleasant to turn into the Palla- 
dium from the bleak streets, where the Sunday paper 
placards shouted advertisement of the ape and tiger in 
man, to listen once more to the heady rhythms of 
Tschaikovsky’s Piano Concerto and the lyric ecstasy of 
the “ Unfinished Symphony.’’ The big theatre was 
quite full, and it has been full at every concert. Sir 
Landon Ronald sensibly keeps to the broad popular 
track. I don’t know whether in the right circles Tschai- 
kovsky is allowed artistically to exist nowadays. I am 
old-fashioned, but I remember an eminent critic com- 
menting in two words on my youthful enthusiasm for 
the Concerto years ago—‘“ It’s rank.’’ It seems to me 
now, I confess, little more than an orgy of the obvious, 
or an evening of mixed drinks. The Unfinished is one 
of the eternal things; Schubert must have written it 
in a headlong fever of inspiration. It gave me again 
that gift of great music, the sensation that time is sus- 
pended, while the heavenly little tunes hovered and life 
was dissolved in sound. 

* * * 


The commercial wisdom of transporting the late 
Lord Leverhulme’s art treasures to New York for sale 
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is obvious from the fantastic prices that have been 
obtained. In America, I believe, these sales are more 
social functions than they are with us; there are private 
buyers as well as dealers; and both are painfully 
wealthy. I shall never forget the tour I was privileged 
to make of that millionaire’s paradise, at Hampstead, 
while it was still intact. Balzac had the taste, if not the 
means, to make such a collection—and the power to 
describe it. I remember one room especially. It was 
crammed with precious cabinets in half a dozen styles. 
The result was that not one cabinet could be enjoyed. 
What they signified was so much money spent, and 
nothing more. So it was throughout—the place was a 
pathetic expression of the acquisitive instinct. I don’t 
say Lord Leverhulme didn’t like beautiful things, but 
he liked them so profusely that the results cancelled out 
into magnificence. Among the masterpieces were the 
great man’s canaries in a gilt cage. I went away, and 
read the “ Satyricon ’’ of Petronius. 


* * * 


There is an interesting story behind the serial pub- 
lication in the American Press of Colonel House’s 
“Intimate Papers.’”” The type of man who becomes 
renowned for reticence may, under provocation, break 
bounds to the astonishment of his friends, and of this 
Colonel House has become a striking example. He was 
stirred up by the third volume of W. H. Page’s Letters, 
and no wonder. Mr. Burton Hendrik, the editor of the 
Letters, was animated by an intense hostility to Wood- 
row Wilson. That was sufficiently apparent in Vols. 
1 and 2. It shouts from Vol. 3, and particularly in the 
section which reveals the Ambassador as horrified by 
Colonel House’s mission to Europe in 1916, and his efforts 
to arrange an offer to Germany, the rejection of which, 
it was proposed, should be taken by Wilson as the signal 
for America’s entry into the War. Lord Grey’s story 
of the incident, with the text of the House memorandum, 
makes, it will be recalled, the freshest chapter in the 
second volume of “ Twenty-five Years.’’ Mr. Hendrik 
takes evident delight in disclosing how Walter Page was 
working in London during those crucial months against 
Wilson and House, and incidentally he makes it abun- 
dantly plain why Wilson found himself driven to leave 
Page’s letters unread. Colonel House, it must be ad- 
mitted, would have been rather more than human if he 
had allowed Mr. Hendrik, as they say, to “ get away with 
it,’’ and having decided to publish, he has done it with a 
will. The “Intimate Papers’’ are a remarkable means 
of enlightenment for the American people, who, by the 
bye, are in for a spate of Wilson Cabinet and kindred 
revelations. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS LEADER 


Srr,—I have been reading Sir Charles Mallet’s letters 
in amazed despair; but at last I have found the clue to his 
state of mind, in the sentence extolling the dauntless seven : 
“They will be found with the leaders behind them to be the 
nucleus round which the real Liberalism of the country 
will rally ’’ (the italics are mine). If this is the position 
in which he wants his leaders, instead of, as I prefer them, 
in front, I can well understand his opposition to Mr. Lloyd 
George! 

Quite seriously, cannot our older Liberals show a little 
of the Locarno spirit, which strikes one like a breath of 
fresh air in the letter of the young Liberal Mr. Fothergill? 
Could not educated, experienced people stop talking like 
the unedycated village woman who so often baffles our keen 
organizers by pursing up her mouth and stating, with an 


air of excessive virtue, that others may not be so particular 
as she is, but for her part, so long as Mrs. So-and-So 
remains Secretary of the Little Puddlington Women’s 
Liberal Association she isn’t going to have anything to do 
with it?—Yours, &c., 
ELEANOR ACLAND. 
Killerton, Exeter. 
February 16th, 1926. 


Srr,—I am one of many Liberals up and down the 
country who have worked for and still whole-heartedly 
believe in the Liberalism of Cobden and Bright, of Gladstone 
and Campbell-Bannerman, but who scarcely know in what 
party to-day we can best serve the eternal cause of Liberal- 
ism. And the chief reason for our confusion is the utter 
distrust which we feel for the leadership of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Mr. Lloyd George was the hero of my schoolboy days 
during the Boer War, and he remained in the eyes of 
many our future leader right up to the Great War, even 
though our confidence was rudely shaken by his Mansion 
House speech at the time of the Agadir incident. 

We may deplore the way in which he intrigued Mr. 
Asquith out of the Premiership in 1916, but upon this 
matter we would wish to be as magnanimous as Lord Oxford 
himself. 

What we cannot forget is his responsibility for the 
“ Hang the Kaiser ’’ and “ Make Germany Pay ”’ election 
of 1918, when he might almost certainly have carried the 
country on any programme as a vote of thanks for having 
(in the popular view) won the war, but in fear of Lord 
Northcliffe appealed instead to the lowest passions of the 
electorate, selling his soul that he might the more easily 
win the election. Thus it was that at Versailles he was no 
longer a free agent, and President Wilson, who had brought 
America into the war to save us, found himself and the 
cause of World Liberalism for which he stood betrayed by 
Britain. 

It has been said that Mr. Lloyd George is a man of 
good emotions but no principles: and ‘his changeableness, 
even though not wholly unexpected in a Celtic temperament, 
goes far to bear out this characterization. His undoubted 
ability, and his genuinely Liberal emotions make him a 
power to be reckoned with. But for a leader Liberalism 
must find a man of principle, one who can be relied upon 
to the uttermost. And we can never rely upon the man who 
was responsible for the 1918 election, and the Versailles 
Treaty—which, as Mr. J. L. Garvin said in 1919, was sowing 
the seeds of future wars all over Europe.—Yours, &c., 

Roperic K, Cxarx. 

41, Downs Court Road, Purley, Surrey. 

February 7th, 1926. 


Sir,—The sense of proportion in’ some of your corre- 
spondents is amazing. Would any stranger believe that the 
man whom they are discussing had once guided the destinies 
of our Empire? I had thought that by common consent 
he had rendered services to the Allied cause in the Great 
War which could never be requited. But we hear nothing 
of that. 

And if memory is so short and gratitude so evanescent 
that seven years put a term to them, one might have 
thought that the great measures which still inform our 
social polity might have merited at least a passing notice— 
Old Age Pensions, Sickness and Invalidity Insurance (still 
called “ Lloyd George ’’ by its poor recipients), the provision 
of funds for Medical Research, for Maternity Benefit, and 
Child Welfare centres, the Representation of the People 
Act, and the Education Act of 1918. These are not the 
whole of the life-work of Mr. Lloyd George—many other 
things stand to his credit or to his discredit—but can one 
attach weight to the judgment of those who utterly ignore 
them? Of the man himself one may doubt if much can be 
usefully said. To appreciate greatness requires certain 
qualities which are neither to be induced by argument nor 
inculcated by assertion. Those who lack them must be 
left with their defects.—Yours, &c., 


Reform Club, 8.W.1. 
February 15th, 1926. 


Joun NEAL. 


| 
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THE HUNGARIAN FORGERIES 


Smr,—Why is Sir William Goode so anxious to defend 
the Hungarian forgers—when it seems that no defence is 
possible? In his long letter, in your issue of February 13th, 
intended to discredit Mr. Robert Dell, he does not attempt 
to refute a single one of the serious heads of the indictment 
against Hungary’s Government and governing classes, con- 
tained in Mr. Dell’s article. He contents himself with 
pointing out an error regarding Count Teleki’s family 
connections and position. 

Sir William Goode recently delivered a lecture in 
London, which was widely circulated to the Press, in which 
he stated that “it does not vitally matter what really 
happened in connection with the forgeries, but while I am on 
the topic I might as well tell you what I have been able 
to ascertain.” He then declared that as soon as the plot 
was discovered, the Hungarian Government, without foreign 
pressure, arrested Prince Windisch-Gratz and, almost 
simultaneously, Nadossy, “despite his hitherto excellent 
record.” The reports of the forgeries, according to Sir 
William, were largely exaggerations and fabrications of the 
Little Entente; and the lecturer concluded with a eulogy 
of the “firm and fearless’’ way in which Count Bethlen 
had dealt with the situation, and expressed the opinion 
that if the “Locarno spirit were breathing over the 
Danube,” the Hungarian Premier’s actions would probably 
have called forth a chorus of praise. What can one say to 
this, in view of all that is now generally known? 

Sir William Goode talks about the “ under-dog.’’ It 
is true that the Peace Treaties dealt harshly with Hungary ; 
but it is not the Government and the highly placed forgers 
who are the “under-dogs’’ who are and have been 
‘kicked,’ but the Hungarian people, whom the Horthy 
régime (bolstered up by Great Britain) so hideously terror- 
ized and oppressed at the time of the Hungarian White 
Terror. Even now, how much liberty is there in Hungary 
for “mere” people? Even now, is it not safer there, as 
has been said, to forge banknotes than to print a trade union 
leaflet? To quote a doggerel verse which puts the position 
rather neatly :— 

“Tt is a crime to falsify 
Our onion soup with salsify 
But when a Cause is going bust 
To forge French notes is only just.” 


To desire the end of a régime such as this one—a régime 
of Fascists and forgers—is not equivalent to crying, “ Hun- 
garia Delenda Est.’’ This Government is not the whole of 
Hungary—not by any means. And surely a strong and 
reputable Government could be found, if we would cease to 
prop up this one, and lend our support to something more 
humane and progressive. 

And that, no doubt, is precisely the reason why so 
mighty an effort has been made to hush things up—to pre- 
vent this whole disreputable business from coming out in 
England. The friends of the present Horthy-Bethlen 
Government want “no opposition from London, please ”’— 
(to quote Sir William Goode)—to the new loan for which 
they hope, which is, at the moment, on the tapis.—Yours, 
&e., 

L. L’Estrance MALone. 


“BLOCK GRANTS” FOR EDUCATION 


Srr,—Broadly speaking, there are, from the taxpayers’ 
point of view, two possible methods of assessment of State 
grants for education. One method—that at present in 
operation under the percentage grant system—is to calculate 
apportionment to L.E.A.s according to their actual recog- 
nized expenditure, i.e., according to their programmes, as 
actually carried out. The other is to distribute grants accord- 
ing to some more or less arbitrary scale of claims due in 
respect of population, rateable value, number of children 
per teacher, and so forth. The latter method is quite reason- 
ably dismissed by Lord Eustace Percy: ‘“ Local conditions 
vary so much that I do not see how we are likely for some 
time to come to arrive at any definite common denominator.”’ 
That is clear and to the point. The former method, which 
is bound to involve “retrospective assessments,” is now dis- 
covered to be a source of embarrassment to the Exchequer 
in that it hinders the accurate definition of its liabilities. 


Now this financial difficulty, as everyone knows, accom- 
panies and must accompany any estimate of new expenditure 
of whatever kind. Industry is hampered by it at every turn ; 
yet somehow industry survives. Similarly with public ser- 
vices—and, whatever system of grants may be adopted, in 
the actual process of accounting for expenditure, this night- 
mare of retrospective assessment must be faced. The only 
difference is this: where a fixed grant basis is in operation, 
the whole of the responsibility in this delicate affair devolves 
on the Local Authority. The fixed grant system, in other 
words, is a facile and ready way of shifting the main respon- 
sibility of finance off the shoulders of one party on to those 
of the other. But this would be too much for any Local 
Authority ; and Lord E. Percy knows it. To be compelled 
to estimate three years ahead, and then to be left unaided to 
pay the penalty of any inaccuracy in these wonderfully 
“ definite liabilities ’—this would be too big a pill for any 
authority to swallow. 

So what does the President of the Board of Education 
do? With brilliant executive sense he puts his finger on 
the fourth dimension of Grant Finance. A Local Authority 
shall “ be free to use the money granted on any service in 
which it is most interested at any moment during these three 
years’’! The third method of grant assessment, now dis- 
covered by Lord E. Percy, is truly spatial! There shall be 
a programme of expenditure to help the Board of Education 
to determine how little money they may distribute; then, 
when this convenient purpose has been fulfilled, local 
authorities may do what they like and pocket (?) the differ- 
ence. The hypothesis having been satisfactorily established, 
the example doesn’t matter. Can Professor Einstein find a 
formula for this new phenomenon of Relativity ?— 
Yours, &c., 

BrassTax. 


PARLIAMENT AND BIRTH CONTROL 


Sm,—I hope that you will permit me to add one or two 
remarks to your note on what you describe as Mr. Thurtle’s 
very moderate resolution to authorize local authorities “ to 
incur expenditure, when deemed expedient, in conveying 
knowledge on birth-control methods to married women who 
desire it.” 

It was hardly to be expected that the present House of 
Commons would have treated such a measure kindly. More 
attention would probably have been paid to the Bill had 
it been given longer notice, and had a married woman 
spoken in support of it. However, the vote in its favour 
was larger, perhaps owing to the mildness of the resolution, 
than was expected. Previous to the Bill there were only 
sixty-six Parliamentary pledges to the Workers’ Birth 
Control Group. Mr. Thurtle’s rally of eighty-one votes, 
allowing for those who broke their pledges by voting against 
the Bill and for others who were unable to vote, records a 
gain of twenty-nine votes to the movement. 

The Liberal attitude, however, is the most astonishing. 
Ten voted against the Bill, including Sir John Simon, Mr. 
Runciman, and the Chief Whip. All the London Radical 
Members abstained, and so did Capt. Wedgwood Benn, 
while three Liberals only voted for the Bill. It is hard to 
realize how the country will ever be convinced of the 
necessity of preserving the Liberal attitude in politics, 
unless the handful of Liberal Members in Parliament 
can be trusted to face such questions without religious 
prejudice, and without fear of losing Nonconformist and 
Roman Catholic support. 

I agree that the present attitude of Parliament 
increases the urgency for private birth-control clinics. 
These alone, however, are not likely to aid materially in the 
solution of the population problem. They can only relieve 
social distress here and there, where voluntary skill and 
enthusiasm can be found to organize them. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that there is at least one commercial 
organization of the kind in London. But the great indus- 
trial districts of the Clydeside and Tyneside, the far East 
End of London, South Wales, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, 
are likely to remain almost untouched by this type of 
work. The only method by which the economic aspect of 
the problem can be seriously tackled is by bringing the 
matter continuously to the attention of the Minister of 
Health, the local authorities, and Parliament.—Yours, &c., 

R, G. RanDALy. 
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WILLIAM BATESON 


By J. B. 8S. HALDANE. 


Society had been a little rarer I suppose that Bate- 

son would now be lying in Westminster Abbey. 
For we have only to read between the lines of the first 
report to the Evolution Committee of the Royal Society 
by himself and Miss E. R. Saunders, published in 1902, 
to realize that when Mendel’s paper in the Brunn 
Society’s journal was discovered in 1900, Bateson had 
already hit upon the atomic theory of heredity, which 
goes by the name of Mendelism. It was characteristic of 
him that no hint of this fact is to be found in his pub- 
lished work. His classical exposition of the subject is 
entitled “ Mendel’s Principles of Heredity.” | Coper- 
nicus, if he admitted Aristarchus’s priority, did not write 
on “ Aristarchus’s Principles of Astronomy.’’ But 
Mendel’s and Bateson’s discovery was as fundamental as 
that of Copernicus, and of much greater practical 
importance. 


] the Proceedings of the Brunn* Natural History 


And yet Bateson was not of a retiring disposition. 
The early days of Mendelism were marked by extremely 
violent controversy on both sides—I can remember the 
time when it was considered slightly indecent at Oxford 
—a controversy in which Bateson played a notable part. 
And his public attacks on the Darwinian theory were so 
phrased as inevitably to lead to the most heated argu- 
ment, and even to the extraordinary misrepresentation 
that he disbelieved in evolution. So far was this from 
being the case that, if he had died thirty years ago, 
he would be remembered mainly for his work on 
Balanoglossus, a worm-like marine creature which, he 
showed, constituted a link between vertebrates and 
invertebrates. 


It was the wide and, as he felt, uncritical accept- 
ance of the theory of evolution by natural selection which 
led him to expose its weak points. But it was eminently 
characteristic of him that he took up a not altogether 
dissimilar attitude to his own work. He had many dis- 
ciples, but was never himself of their number. The 
characters which are inherited according to Mendel’s laws 
are so numerous and important, and their possible com- 
binations so enormous, that a lesser man would inevit- 
ably have devoted the remainder of his days to following 
out the detailed application of those laws. Bateson did 
so up to about 1912, but the last years of his life were 
largely given over to the investigation of exceptions to 
them, and we owe to him more than to any other one 
man the demonstration not only that they are valid over 
a vast range of material, but that they occasionally break 
down. His last published work deals with these excep- 
tions, and their importance is exaggerated rather than 
minimized. 

The working of his mind was well illustrated by 
his attitude to the work of Morgan and his school in 
New York, who have shown that the Mendelian factors 
are carried in or by the chromosomes which can be seen 
in a dividing nucleus. For eight years Bateson attacked 
this theory with the utmost vigour ; not because he con- 
sidered it inherently improbable, but because he believed 
that it went beyond the evidence, and because the 
natural bent of his mind and his profound knowledge of 
the history of science led him to doubt the validity of 
long chains of reasoning, however convincing. When, 
however, the possibility of ocular demonstration arose, 
he went over to America and returned a convert, though 





* Brno since the war. 


with certain reservations which I believe that the future 
will largely justify. It is the fact that he had retained 
his mental elasticity until the time of his death that 
makes that death so grievous a loss to biology. 

Yet I can well believe that those who knew him but 
slightly carried away a different impression. He never 
tried to conceal his contempt for second-rate work and 
second-rate thought, and pursued the truth with no more 
regard for other people’s opinions than for his own. He 
started his career as a morphologist, and his outlook was 
always morphological. He was, therefore, sometimes 
unduly sceptical of reasoning from a non-morphological 
standpoint. But I never had an argument with him— 
and I had many—without the absolute conviction that 
he would no more hesitate to admit himself in the wrong 
if I could convince him, than to tell me that I was 
talking nonsense if, as was more usual, I failed to do so. 

His scientific views inevitably led him to doubt the 
possibility of far-reaching improvements in human life 
by alteration of the environment. He was inclined to 
the belief that the best elements in the human race were 
being weeded out, and the mutual destruction of them 
which went on during the war confirmed him in it. But 
he regarded most, if not all, the attempts to apply 
science to this problem by creating an art of eugenics 
as premature in view of our profound ignorance of 
human heredity, and resolutely refused to associate him- 
self with eugenical organizations. From the pessimism 
which such views inevitably engendered he found a 
refuge not only in science but in art, and his exquisite 
sense of form drew him to the art of the Far East, of 
which he was a well-known connoisseur. 

If Bateson had merely demonstrated the truth and 
importance of Mendelian heredity the world would be 
his debtor. For in its essential manifestations it is so 
simple that I have known a child of fourteen apply it 
with complete success to practical breeding, and yet it 
furnishes the only clue that we have at present to in- 
numerable problems concerning the nature of the cell, 
the course of evolution, the determination of sex, and 
even the origin of certain human races. It has, for 
example, given by far the most satisfactory demonstra- 
tion yet obtained of the direct and hereditary modifica- 
tion of organisms by their environment. For Harrison 
and Garrett have quite recently been able to produce 
heritable changes in thousands of moths by feeding their 
ancestors with certain metallic compounds. And these 
changes, which are exactly like those produced in other 
species by the smoke of factories, are inherited as Men- 
delian units. 

But Bateson did much more than that. He has 
probably prevented Mendelism from becoming a dogma. 
For example, he held that it would not, as some at least 
of his disciples believe, explain evolution. It is normal 
for a discoverer to be unduly impressed by the impor- 
tance of his own discoveries, and it is a thoroughly 
excusable weakness. There are times in the history of 
thought when an idea must be born, and if it is a great 
idea it may be expected to overwhelm and obsess the 
man who gave it birth. He either becomes its slave or 
preserves a certain independence only by continuing to 
hold views incompatible with it at the expense of divid- 
ing his mind into watertight compartments. William 
Bateson escaped these fates because he was greater than 
any of his ideas. 
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FORM AND CONTENT 
By J. D. BERESFORD. 


DESERVE to suffer; in the first place, for giving 
j way to the bad habit of taking a siesta after lunch ; 

in the second, for having the sort of mind that 
carries its waking impressions into sleep, if that sleep 
be light enough, so that when I doze over a book, I 
continue trying to read it, or, sometimes, even to write 
it; in the third, for attempting to report my dreams; a 
thing no one should ever do even if no psycho-analyst 
be present. 

But, in this case, I wish to display my suffering 
to the world; in the faint hope that some thinker more 
clear-sighted than myself may indicate the means of 
relief. 

The letter in the previous day’s Times over which 
I dozed: recounted a visit to the late Charles Doughty 
undertaken to persuade him into changing certain 
archaisms in the first edition of ‘“ Travels in Arabia 
Deserta.’’ I closed my eyes at his reply, which ran: 
“I value my style far more than my matter.”’ 

It was a pronouncement that might well have kept 
anyone awake, but I dozed, dropping out of this logical, 
sensible world into the tantalizing absurdities of that 
other existence ruled by the spirits of unreason. 

There, I perceived myself to be in a workshop of 
vague immensities, confronted by something that it 
seemed I ought to buy; myself vainly struggling against 
this propulsive urgency with the feeble gesticulations of 
a half-wrapped fly at the heels of the homing spider. 

“ But why!” I seemed to protest. “ Why should I 
buy? What is the use of this thing?’”’ 

I saw then, beside me, the ‘grave, tall figure of the 
workman, and as he spoke, his rebuke so filled me with 
the sense of my ignorance and futility that I half-awoke. 
The faint crepitation of the disturbed paper that lay in 
my lap blended with his words. 

“It is no use,’’ he crackled. ‘‘ But in this workshop 
we value workmanship far above the purpose of the 
things we make.’’ 

For an instant my drowsy eyes half-opened to the 
world of common sense, and then I was back again in 
topsy-turveydom ; sitting in a vast concert-room, attend- 
ing to the performance of a pianist whose virtuosity was 
beyond anything I had ever heard. And again I found 
myself inertly struggling; this time to say, “ But his 
music has no message for me.’’ 

And the answer rattled about my ears, as though 
all the world had heard my protest and had rushed to 
confound my ignorance. “ Message? Meaning? Is the 
man a fool? It is the skill of composer and pianist only, 
that we value,’’ was the answer I received. 

But after that, I must have slept more heavily, for 
the clearness of my dreams had become obscured, and 
all I was conscious of was an oppressive sense of effort, 
in which, apparently fallen back into early childhood, 
I laboured to paint a picture of nothing with elaborate 
art; while someone at my shoulder encouraged me by 
saying: “It isn’t the subject that matters, but the way 
you treat it.’’ 

I was glad to wake; to return again to this fair 
world of human reason; but some effect of that fearful 
nightmare still remains with me. I confess with shame 
that I am yet vaguely demanding why the instrument of 
thought should be more valuable than the thought itself ; 
if a beautiful foolishness can be more admirable than 
an ugly truth ; if the manner of saying a thing may be of 
infinitely more importance than the thing said? 

Will anyone help me ; so that I may again sleep in 
peace? 


ART 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY— 


M. SIMON LEVY 


T the Independent Gallery there is a show of 
A M. Simon Lévy’s work which all those who are 


interested in modern French art should visit. 
M. Lévy has not been seen before in England, although 
one or two English collectors possess examples of his 
work. He is in some ways a rather isolated figure. It 
is not an adequate definition of his work to say that he 
belongs to the Salon d’Automne as is the case with so 
many of the younger artists. 

To place him exactly one must define one or two of 
the prevalent tendencies of the day. There is, first of 
all, the decorative group who have taken from Matisse, 
from the Russian Ballet, and from other sources the 
general idea of the decorative organization of the picture 
surface with only an abbreviated and allusive construc- 
tion of three-dimensional space and a similarly abbre- 
viated suggestion of volumes within it. Then there is 
the Rousseau influence which, through Picasso and 
Derain, tends towards the building of the picture upon 
a rather naive description of the separate objects, and, 
finally, there is the Baroque influence with, if not 
chiaroscuro, at least a strongly marked modelling in light 
and dark tones. There are, of course, innumerable sub- 
groups and crossings of these influences. 

No doubt all of these streams of tradition refer back 
more or less to elements that are discoverable in 
Cézanne’s work, but they have diverged so far from the 
original source as to obscure their affiliation. 

On the other hand, what one may consider to be 
the centra] idea of Cézanne’s later work has been almost 
lost sight of. That was the construction of clearly articu- 
lated plastic wholes by means of the interplay of coloured 
planes—planes defined rather by their colour relations 
than by their relations in light and dark. 

M. Simon Lévy is evidently a devoted student of 
Cézanne, and has made it his aim to find his own per- 
sonal interpretation of this idea of a plasticity of 
coloured planes. In some of his early work (as in No. 4), 
he inclines to the easier synthesis along decorative lines, 
and here the disposition of colour masses on the surface 
of the canvas predominates over any organization in 
space. Even in his later and maturer work the element 
of the design is not the object gud object, but rather the 
planes of which it is composed. In all these works M. 
Lévy relies almost entirely upon colour to achieve his 
construction. This, of course, is not an entirely new 
conception of the réle of colour, but it is one which has 
become much clearer since Cézanne’s day. The tendency 
of art of the last few centuries has been to regard con- 
trasts of tone as the essential plastic scaffolding which 
bore and held up the coloured surface. Colour in that 
sense became an addition to light and shade, and had 
the separate réle of a kind of musical accompaniment. 
In M. Lévy’s work colour is given a much weightier 
task ; it is not regarded as a decorative or melodic accom- 
paniment, but as the essential means of plastic expres- 
sion. He does not seek for harmonies so much as for 
relations expressive of plastic form. There is great diffi- 
culty in this attempt. It is easy to suggest form if a 
local colour is merely degraded as it passes from light to 
shade, but when every division has to have its full 
chromatic force one has to discover a variation of colour 
to replace, and as it were symbolize, the variations of 
tone. As an example of this one may take the landscape, 
No. 24, where the composition is barred by a cypress in 
the middle distance. Most painters would accept the 


. relief which the sudden exclamatory blackness of a 


cypress gives to a sunlit Provencal scene, but M. Lévy’s 
preoccupation with a continuous texture of colour notes 
prevents this, and he has to find its equivalent by means 
of colour contrasts. It follows that in general his pic- 
tures lack the sharp oppositions of light and dark which 
give force to a picture’s first appeal. All melodramatic 
painters, from the youthful Rembrandt and Magnasco 
to Gustave Doré, have instinctively perceived how im- 
perative and arresting is the effect of strong tone con- 
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trast on even the most casual spectator. Conversely, by 
his understatement of tone contrast M. Lévy abandons 
the advantage of the attack. His pictures await a more 
patient and protracted attention before they reveal their 
qualities. But with each fresh contact they gain in 
persuasive power. In particular, in the Still Life with a 
Flute (No. 3), we see how complete a pictorial design 
can be constructed upon these data. It is characteristic 
that the oppositions of tones are never made with a view 
to elucidating the situation by a clear definition of the 
objects ; the picture is built up of coloured planes rather 
than of objects, though, of course, these planes are inter- 
preted as building up familiar wholes. It is none the less 
surprising in view of the evenness of accent throughout 
the picture how completely the volumes impose them- 
selves on the eye, and how clearly they are situated within 
the picture space. Even more striking in this respect is 
the “ Still Life with Drapery ’’ (No. 2), where M. Lévy 
has rather boldly taken up again one of Cézanne’s 
favourite motives. Here the pattern of the tapestry 
hanging is quite as clearly defined as the contour of the 
pot in front of it, but none the less the spatial con- 
struction emerges decisively from the rich arabesque of 
colour. 

The “ Woman in Red” (No. 16) is a very happily 
balanced composition of diagonals, and the curious 
colour scheme of dry, almost scarlet, reds and broken 
blues on which it is built is firmly held throughout all 
the subtle variations of these broken surfaces. 

Some of the landscapes show how successful M. 
Lévy’s ambitions and scholarly methods can be. In par- 
ticular, ‘“ Roofs’’ (No. 12) brings out to the full the 
resonance of his bright, clear, and positive colour notes. 
It is luminous, vibrant, and full of lively movement, 
and the audacity of framing the landscape with the 
bough of a tree, with its reminiscence of a naively de- 
liberate repoussoir, is justified by the perfection of the 
drawing and the unemphatic precision of the colour. 

Altogether it is a stimulating exhibition. It is a 
pleasure to see work so deliberate in its aims, so scholarly 
in its method, and so rightly ambitious that one sym- 
pathizes with the artist’s adventure even on those occa- 
sions when one doubts if he has brought it to a successful 


conclusion. Rocer Fry. 


THE DRAMA 


STYLE 


New Theatre; ‘‘Muoh Ado about Nothing.” 
Old Vic: ‘‘ Julius Czsar.” : 
Wyndham’s: “The Firebrand.” By Edwia Justus Mayer. 


AM tempted to think that the British theatre, for all 

| its vagabond childhood, outrageous youth, and 
chequered middle age, will end its days as the last 
hope of the stern, unbending Puritans. In an age where 
conventional standards are breaking down everywhere, 
and when, we are told, frivolity reigns hideous on all 
sides, the theatre offers us no facilities for plucking 
pleasures by the way. The idea that perhaps we go to 
the theatre to enjoy ourselves, to have our senses pleas- 
ingly titivated, does not seem easily to occur to the 
Jansenists of the Stage. “ Much Ado about Nothing ”’ 
is a play open to criticism. The plot is preposterous, the 
hero and heroine flimsy, scarce-existent creatures ; 
emotional activity is almost completely lacking. But it 
has one quality to the extreme—Style. There is about 
it a finish, a magical ease, an unearthly lightness which 
shows it is not hackwork, like the more obviously charm- 
ing “ As You Like It.’’ It is bathed in the beams of 
some unknown luminary. Reduce it to terms of realism, 
and it goes flat. The producer must think of something 
illustrative of the author’s style. This is what Mr. 
Bridges Adams has completely failed to do at the New 
Theatre. Mr. Henry Ainley is a good actor and gets 
some fun out of Benedict. The same can be said of Miss 
Titheradge and her Beatrice. But the dullness of it 
all, the absence of style, the wearisomeness of the prac- 
tical but ‘pompous set, the dinginess of the severely 
Elizabethan costumes, in which no colour scheme pre- 


vails and no general conception is formalized! There 
was not one moment’s “ fantasy ’’ in the whole perform- 
ance, which jogged along its honest kersey way at a 
regular speed to its incredible end. Cannot producers 
think of something with which to cheer us up, to make 
it a pleasure, not a duty, to honour the bard who has 
endowed our race with imperishable glory? Cannot we 
have a little of his Style? Must he be a Bible rather 
than a playwright? Just to sit and listen to the sacred 
word is hardly enough. Why not a little colour to look 
at; a little poetry in the producer as well as the poet? 
Why should a fancy-dress ball on the stage be so much 
duller to look at than a fancy-dress ball anywhere else? 
Why not a little more sunlight than Nature can pro- 
vide? Why cannot the yew-hedges be even more fan- 
tastically clipped? Why not even more than naturally 
luscious honeysuckle which, ripened by the sun, forbids 
the sun to enter? Why not? Why not? Why not? I 
can imagine the answer of Mr. Bridges Adams: “ Young 
man, I fear you are a hedonist.’’ 

“ Julius Cesar’ is an unsatisfactory play, and the 
“Qld Vic” a peculiar institution. Still, even so, some- 
thing might, one would have thought, have been devised 
for our amusement. Can no substitute be found for the 
togas that so incommode our actors, and look so dingy 
up against the Forum pillars, which have been dyed 
dark green for the occasion? Could not we somehow get 
it wrong? Let us pretend Brutus is Kerensky, or get up 
Cassius as Guy Fawkes. Let us run the Forum up in 
Samarkand. Let us do anything to assert that a per- 
formance of Shakespeare is not first and foremost of 
educational value. A little fantasy, good Mr. Producer, 
to sweeten our virtuous evening. Mr. Balliol Holloway 
and Miss Edith Evans provide excellent raw material 
for giving us a little pleasure, a little style. But 
nobody can act in a bath-towel. The best thing in the 
performance was the appearance of Julius Cesar. That 
really gave one something to think about. 

Why could not some of the talent be spent on 
Shakespeare that has been showered riotously on “ The 
Firebrand ’’? This is an amusing, though not too bril- 
liant, Palais Royal farce. But it is full of fantasy and 
style. Both the sets, the dresses, and the general pro- 
duction had got ideas behind them, while Mr. Hugh 
Wakefield as the Duke, and Miss Constance Collier, were 
bursting over with Style. The Benozzo Gozzoli costumes 
were really beautiful and full of fantasy. Mr. Novello, 
with one eye on his admirers in the stalls, wanted to 
be a romantic lover, not a buffoon. But even he got 
carried away before the end. And as for his beautiful, 
prattling, insufferable model, Miss Ursula Jeans, she was 
full of Style. “The Firebrand” is not as amusing as 
“Much Ado about Nothing.’’ But then one goes to 
a play to look at it. And in this case you will find 
something to look at, for Mr. Laurence Schwab realizes 
that a producer’s work begins where the playwright’s 
stops. To visit “The Firebrand,’’ in preference to 
“ Much Ado about Nothing ’’ or “Julius Cesar,” is a 
sign, not of frivolity, but of a high seriousness. For 
“ The Firebrand ’’ has got something to do with the art 


of the theatre. Francois BrrreE.u. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


” R. ABDULLA,” Mr. Reginald Berkeley’s new 
farce at the Playhouse, is far above the 
ordinary run of similar entertainments. 

There is an extremely amusing American, a Doctor of 

Philosophy, who has attached himself as financial 

adviser to the reigning sovereign of a rickety Balkan 

State, and the Duke of Pevensey (admirably played by 

Mr. Morton Selten) is a new version of an old friend. 

The dialogue was frequently amusing, and when most 

amusing had to be translated into French to become fully 

intelligible. The play properly gains in speed as it goes 
on, and we feel all the time (a rare sensation at the 
theatre) that the author is in possession of a fully 
developed mind. A little more trouble would not have 
been thrown away, as the play becomes rather dreary 
when the hero and heroine are on the stage together. 
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Why are “ nice’’ people on the stage never allowed io 
have any character or even develop some mild eccen- 
tricity? But, with all its faults, ‘“ Mr. Abdulla’’ will 
provide you with an agreeable evening. 


* * * 


The Stage Society’s presentation of Mr. Joyce’s 
“ Exiles ’’ at the Regent last Sunday night might have 
been improved by a quicker production, for an all- 
important element in the drama is the time factor. The 
dramatist must allow enough time for an emotion to 
develop before he introduces another, but a lag is fatal. 
The producer might have helped Mr. Joyce here, but in 
any case I do not think the play gains by being acted. 
The effect of long duologues, of which this play mostly 
consists, is as great in the study as on the stage. Never- 
theless, the evening was an extremely interesting one, 
and if one had never heard of “ Ulysses’’ one would 
say “here is a man to be watched.’’ The play reminds 
one of Strindberg in its ruthless psychological attack ; 
and of Ibsen, a little, in its dislike of ruinous idealism 
as well as in its attempt to bring the past into the 
present. Mr. Joyce’s mistake was to make the direct 
statement that “the past is here and now.’’ “ Exiles’’ 
is too involved in its roots and themes, and I confess 
the character of Bertha defeats me. The play clears up 
considerably on cogitation, but in the theatre there is 
no time for this. It is of course, cramful of interesting 
things—for instance, the way the characters vary in 
each other’s presence. Also it is about the sort of thing 
passionate thinkers are interested in, and here again 
we are reminded of one of Ibsen’s favourite themes, 
freedom in giving or choosing, but it is enriched by a 
subtle analysis of motives. It was certainly well worth 
producing: it is the sort of thing the Stage Society 
ought to produce, although it has irremediable faults. 
Mr. Rupert Harvey’s Rowan (an allotropic form of 
Stephen Dedalus) and Mr. William Stack’s Hand were 
both good. : 


> * * 


The chief item in the programme of the Film 
Society’s performance last Sunday was the German film 
“ Nju,’’ produced by Paul Czinner, with Emil Jannings, 
Elizabeth Bergman, and Conrad Veidt in the leading 
parts. The question of criticizing such a film is a difficult 
one, for it has never yet been resolved upon what charac- 
teristics “a good film’’ depends. Some will criticize it 
only from the literary point of view, some from the 
visual, some from the psychological, some upon the ques- 
tion whether the acting and technique are sound, each 
according to his own particular interest. The story of 
“Nju’”’ is weak and commonplace, the psychology 
dubious ; its merits lie entirely in its visual interest—and 
I am inclined to think a film should be primarily some- 
thing to look at—and in its acting, both of which are 
superb. The photography and the care with which 
each picture is composed are as good as anything that 
has been done in the cinema, and the high level is kept 
up all the way through. There were also shown a short 
Charlie Chaplin comedy and a fascinating “ instruc- 
tional ’’ film of the life of a nasturtium plant. 

* ¥ * 


One of the many new artistic societies which have 
sprung up in London is the “Society of Present-Day 
Artists,’’ which has for its headquarters the New Chenil 
Galleries and has just opened its first exhibition there. 
It claims to “ illustrate the best aspects of Present-Day 
Art upon a wider and more comprehensive basis than 
is the case with many other Societies ’’—a catholic policy 
excellent in theory but often disastrous in practice, as 
it is apt to collect a mere rubbish-heap of the pictures 
which have been rejected by all other societies. The 
greater number of the pictures, indeed, and almost all 
the sculpture, can only be called rubbish—variegated, 
sometimes clever, but on the whole dull and worthless, 
rubbish—but the exhibition is redeemed by a few 
pleasant, and one or two good, paintings. Among the 
former can be classed a landscape by Miss Anne Estelle 
Rice, a little view of Le Tréport by Miss Josephine 
Mason, some of Miss Ethel Walker’s work; among the 
latter a landscape by Mr. R. V.. Pitchforth, which, quiet 


and unpretentious as it is, shows a genuine feeling for 

the construction and painting of a picture. A sensitive 

drawing of a nude by the same artist also shows promise. 
* * * 

The full programme of the fourth Festival of the 
International Society of Contemporary Music, which is 
to be held at Ziirich from June 18th to 23rd, has just 
been published, and it is interesting to examine the six- 
teen works selected for performance at the four Inter- 
national Concerts. They are, according to nationality, 
as follows: two by Swiss, Walther Geiser and Errst 
Levy ; two by Austrians, Schonberg and Webern; two 
by Frenchmen, Caplet and Ferroud; two by Czechs, 
Petyrek and Krasa; two by Germans, Hindemith and 
Weill ; one each by an American, Jacobi, an Englishman, 
Walton, an Italian, Casella, a Russian, Miaskowsky, a 
Pole, Tansmann, and a Belgian, Hoeree. 

* * * 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, February 21.—Sir Henry Maybury on “ Traffic 

Reform,” at 3.30, at Guildhouse, Eccleston Square. 

“ Tartuffe,’’ Renaissance Theatre, at the Playhouse. 

“Wet Paint,’’ Venturers’ Society, at Prince of 

Wales. 

Monday, February 22.—Mr. Frank Birch’s “ Mounte- 
banks,’’ at New Theatre, Cambridge. 

Spencer Dyke String Quartet, at 8.15, at Wigmore 

Hall. 

Professor J. H. Morgan on “ The Dominions and 
Foreign Policy,’’ at 5.30, at University College. 
Tuesday, February 23.—F. W. Hirst on “ Adam Smith 

and the Development of English Fiscal Policy,” at 
5, at London School of Economics. 

Thursday, February 25.—Royal Philharmonic Society 

Concert, at 8, at Queen’s Hall. 

Violet Mundy and Muriel Lillie, Song and Piano 

Recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Philip Guedalla on “ Reading History,” at 8.30, at 

Mortimer Hall. 

E. F. Benson on “ Robert Browning,’’ at 5, at 25, 

Park Lane. 


Friday, February 26.—Harry Isaacs and Douglas 
Cameron, Piano and Violoncello, at 8.15, at 
Grotrian Hall. 

Omicron. 


DEMOCR..CY 


We who were pointed 
With a lonely joy 

Knew a sharp blessing— 
The blessing of loneliness. 


Never again wild snow 
Or wilder roses 

In our secret places 
Shall astound the day. 


Crushed and levelled now 
By the feet of thousands 
Of marching angels, 

We must be born again ; 


Or if, being damned and dead, 
We cast strange shadows, 

Our graves must be trodden 
Down by the armies of God. 


This is our destiny—this 
Is the end of wisdom— 
To be mastered 

By the saints at last. 


And since we yield to them 

They shal] not remember 

Their conquering feet are marching 
On our floor of stars. 


Yes, beneath their desert 
We lie with loneliness, 
Raddled and rusted, 

With smooth stones over us. 


Sre_ia BENSON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


A PLENTIFUL LACK OF WIT 


HAT is the right age at which one should write 
WV one’s autobiography? ‘25, being a Young 
Man’s Candid Recollections of his Elders and 
Betters,’’ by Beverley Nichols (Cape, 7s. 6d.), professes 
to give the young man’s answer. ‘“ Twenty-five seems to 
me the latest age at which anybody should write an auto- 
biography,’’ says Mr. Nichols, and proceeds to do so, 
claiming that if he waits much longer, he will have lost 
the enthusiasm of youth. At first sight there is a good 
deal to be said for his view, but it leads immediately to a 
widening of the question. Why stop at the autobio- 
grapher? Why not extend the age-limit to the bio- 
graphee? The bright enthusiastic young man, “ thrilled 
by the sight of Arnold Bennett,’’ or “of Elinor Glyn 
eating quantities of cold ham at the Bath Club,’’ will 
turn into those tedious old fools, the middle-aged and the 
aged, cold, dull, and malignantly respectable. But no 
one wants to read the lives of the cold, dull, and respect- 
able, so that it would seem that, if we accept Mr. 
Nichols’s assumptions, it would be better for anyone 
writing a biography to deal only with the first twenty- 
five years of the great man’s life. 
% * * 

The reading of a few biographies just published at 
first seemed to confirm this opinion. They are 
“Frederic Harrison, Thoughts and Memories,’ by 
Austin Harrison (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) ; “ James Leigh 
Strachan-Davidson, Master of Balliol,’’ a Memoir by 
J. W. Mackail (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d.) ; “ The 
Memoirs of Sir David Erskine of Cardross,” edited by 
Mrs. Steuart Erskine (Fisher Unwin, 12s. 6d.); 
“ Echoes and Memories,’’ by Bramwell Booth (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). There is no evidence in these books 
that any of these four distinguished men was ever young, 
indeed ever below the age of sixty. It is true that they 
had enthusiasms, Frederic Harrison for Positivism, 
Strachan-Davidson for Balliol, Sir David Erskine for 
the House of Commons, and General Booth for sinners 
and their salvation. But that is one of the points in 
which Mr. Nichols is unfortunately wrong. The differ- 
ence between youth and age is not shown by the presence 
and absence of enthusiasms. Mr. Nichols himself has 
really written one of the most elderly books of this par- 
ticular bunch. His outlook is typical of a certain class 
of middle age and old age, by no means uncommon. I 
could take him to certain parts of London and point out 
to him dozens of white-haired heads, showing behind 
respectable plate-glass windows, which share all his thrills 
and enthusiasms. There are quite a number of people 
whose enthusiasm at the “sight of Elinor Glyn eating 
- quantities of cold ham,’’ or at good stories about the 
Queen of Greece or the Queen of Roumania, is an integral 
part of that divine spark, called the soul, which is only 
quenched by the icy hand of death. (One slips uncon- 
sciously into the style of biographers and autobio- 
graphers). I am sure that Sir David Erskine of Cardross 
would have shared all Mr. Nichols’s thrills for the Queen 
of Roumania, yet there is no evidence that he was ever 
younger (or older) than eighty-three. Harrison, 
Strachan-Davidson, and General Bramwell Booth would 
never have been enthusiastic about such things, not be- 
cause they were older than Mr. Nichols and Sir David 
Erskine of Cardross, but because the flame within them 


responded only to other things. Harrison’s flame always 
responded to Positivism, Strachan-Davidson’s to Balliol, 
and General Bramwell Booth’s to sinners and salvation. 


% 


It is only fair to say that there are certain facts 
about the life of Frederic Harrison which may possibly 
point to the opposite conclusion. This Memoir by his 
son, Mr. Austin Harrison, is the most interesting of the 
books mentioned above, partly because Harrison’s char- 
acter was more interesting than that of the other bio- 
graphees. It is an exasperating book, however, because 
it is written in a style which obscures the only point of 
interest, namely, what Frederic Harrison was really like. 
As the date of my own birth was subsequent to the year 
1850, I have no first-hand knowledge of what he was like 
before the age of twenty-five or thirty-five or forty-five 
or fifty-five. My knowledge of him is almost entirely 
confined to the fact that, ever since I took an interest in 
what are called public affairs, every now and then a letter 
signed Frederic Harrison would appear and be given 
great prominence on the front page of the Trwes. The 
chief characteristic of these letters was that they always, 
no matter what the question at issue was, took, in my 
opinion, the wrong side. I do not say that it was the 
wrong side, only that, in my opinion, it was the wrong 
side. It was also the side of the Tes, of Conservatism, 
of Nationalism, of what seemed to me to be the reaction- 
aries. But the letters also had another more curious 
feature. Frederic Harrison always began by saying, in 
so many words: “ As is well known, from my earliest 
youth I have been the friend and trusted adviser of the 
working classes, of Trade Unionists, and of Labour; 
I have always been on the side of Liberalism and pro- 
gress; it was I who was responsible for the passing of 
the Trade Union Acts in the ’seventies . . .’’, but “ the 
present generation of Liberals, Labour men, and Trade 
Unionists, perverted by Germans, Russians, and other 
revolutionaries, contrary to my advice, are taking the 
road which will bring this country to ruin.’’ This, of 
course, may merely have been an example of the not un- 
known transformation, by age, of the ardent Liberal into 
the enthusiastic Conservative—in which case Mr. Austin 
Harrison might have been better advised to confine the 
Memoir of his father to the first twenty-five years of en- 
thusiastic life. But I doubt it; everything which Mr. 
Austin Harrison tells us points to the conclusion that his 
father, like Strachan-Davidson, Sir David Erskine of 
Cardross, and Mr. Beverley Nichols himself, was born 
old and conservative and respectable. 

At the time when I read the books mentioned above, 
I also read “ Reminiscences: Social and Political,’’ by 
Roma Lister (Hutchinson, 2ls.). Miss Lister’s memories 
date back to the ’eighties and ‘nineties. She has moved 
in the highest society of Italy, Britain, France, and 
Scandinavia. Her book, like Mr. Nichols’s, is full of 
good stories and is very easy reading. She shares his 
thrills and enthusiasms, though it is obvious that she has 
passed the age of twenty-five. It is, however, the only 
one of these books which seems to me to contain the 
slightest breath of youth. Perhaps that is because 
women are neither born old nor grow old quite so 
violently as men. 

LeonarD Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. KIPLING 


Rudyard Kipling’s World. By R. THursTon HOoPKINs, 
(Holden. 12s, 6d,) 


Kipling and his Soldiers. By Patrick BRAYBROOKE, 
C. W. Daniel Co. 7s. 6d,) 


I am as far as any man from wishing to say a word against 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, yet there is no doubt he has done Mr. 
Kipling a grave disservice: for when most people think of 
the latter they see a diminutive man dancing with Britannia 
upon Hampstead Heath of a Bank Holiday. They have 
swapped hats, and Rudyard is furiously blowing a little tin 
trumpet. It is true that there is that side to Mr. Kipling, 
but it is only one of his many facets. 

The real riddle about Mr. Kipling is that the author of 
“ Stalky and Co.,’’ with his hatred of authority, smuggery, 
and cant, should also be the worshipper of those “ perfectly 
good ” colonels and subalterns who figure in some of the 
Indian stories. But the answer is easy to find: Mr. Kipling 
hates a bungled job, a loose grip of reality, and above all he 
despises anything with the least hint of sloppy uplift. It is 
true that he is, as Mr. Hopkins says, parochial, but that is 
only another way of saying that his intense appreciation of 
men and things forces him to take sides. His sympathies 
go out at once to any person who has striven to do a thing 
well, not for success, not for praise, but from sheer love of 
the craftsman, and through loyalty to the external thing. 
Institutions or trades that call out these qualities in men 
command his respect, and among them is the British Empire. 
Again, Sir James Barrie, it appears, has deplored that Mr. 
Kipling does not realize that beneath even the most flabby 
exterior there beats a human heart, for, indeed, he is not 
democratic. But his aristocracy cuts across class and country 
and creed, though towards the latter his attitude is tempered, 
since “ when man has come to the turnstiles of Night all 
the creeds in the world seem to him wonderfully alike and 
colourless.”’ . 

Unsentimental, objective—he is altogether extravert— 
avoiding the personal relation, loving men because he loves 
the deeds of men and not their thoughts, he sometimes fails 
to understand because he stands in awe and admiration, 
while for weakness he has no sympathy. “ First a man must 
suffer, then he must learn his work, and the self-respect that 
that knowledge brings.’’ To describe him by contrast, he is, 
temperamentally, the reverse of Mr. E. M. Forster, who 
until “ A Passage to India” failed to understand, largely 
through fear of the external life “ of telegrams and anger,” 
and whose main subject is, precisely, the personal relation. 
But Mr. Forster set himself to understand ; Mr. Kipling has 
not always cared to try. Yet give him a man of stature, a 
M‘Andrew, an Ortheris, a Mahbub Ali, the Lama in “ Kim,” 
or a Tallantire, and the hand of friendship goes out. This 
confraternity naturally despises the intriguers of Simla, the 
Fabian Society, or the Tomlinsens who die in their houses 
in Berkeley Square. For to love his country as Mr. Kipling 
loves it; to have his keen sense of the soil, his recognition of 
adventure in life and his feeling for romance in deeds; to 
love loyalty; to follow men on their occasions lawful and 
unlawful with so keen a zest; to revel in the smell and feel 
of things as he does, and to “see nought common on the 
earth,’’ is to have God’s plenty within you, and the key to 
profound satisfactions. 

And what has Mr. Kipling done with God’s plenty? 
Time and again, as his new-cut ashlar took the light and he 
regarded his last edifice, he must have felt rewarded. Above 
all, he is a craftsman. It has been said that he paints 
Academy pictures. Perhaps: but if he is certainly not 
subtle, he touches essentials. He does not avoid the cliché, 
but he has made many immortal ones himself: yet his vivid 
things, actual as the life, are to his readers memories rather 
than completions. If we have “ been there,” we know he is 
right ; nothing can better his statement. His prose, though 
sometimes a little rigid, is often superb in its directness, 
clarity, and dignity. “There is much virtue in a creed or 
a law, but when all is prayed and suffered, drink is the only 
thing that will clear all a man’s deeds in his own eyes. . . . 
Then Tom took more drink till his drunkenness rolled back 
and stood off from him as a wave rolls back and stands off 
the wreck it will swamp.” That is the sort of cadence that 


(The 


belongs only to the great prose writers: you get it in Browne: 
“raise up the ghost of a rose’’: varied in Newton: “ lay all 
undiscovered before me’’: again in Milton: “shaking his 
invincible locks.” His prose is seventeenth-century, and 
often, of course, it is the Bible: ‘“ Then there rose in his - 
place among the Sirdars and the nobles one clad in silk, 
who folded his hands and said, ‘ This is the truth of God and 
the Amir, for I, who by the favour of God and the Amir am 
such as you know, was once clerk to that moneylender.’ ” 
But the stiffness which Mr. Kipling can modulate in his 
prose ruins most of his poetry, for though here too he is 
a craftsman of a high order, a master of many metres who 
knows exactly what he is doing with them, his lack of intel- 
lectual subtlety betrays him. He is best in his ballads—not 
the one of East and West—but in such things as “ I’ve taken 
my fun where I’ve found it,’’ “The Sestina of the Tramp 
Royal,’ “For to admire and for to see,’’ the “Mary 
Glo’ster ’’ and “ M‘Andrew’s Hymn.” These are as good as 
anything in their kind. His poems of larger scope fail; 
“ Recessional,’’ “ The Buddha at Kamakura,” “ Buy my Eng- 
lish Posies,” “The Bell-Buoy ’’—they fail, but only just. 
They will be read many times by people who know what 
poetry is, while “The Seven Seas,’’ as a whole, can provide 
prosodists with weeks of amusement. 

Yet, obviously, it is as a story-teller that Mr. Kipling 
will live. Is there a better tale of adventure in the language 
than “ The Man Who Would Be King’’?—or one more per- 
fect in form than “ The Finances of the Gods’’? ‘There are, 
it is true, horrid lapses such as “They ” and “ The Brush- 
wood Boy ’’; and on the whole his English stories—though 
for the sake of the country feel in them they are not to be 
thrown aside—fall below the level of the Indian ones, or of 
those like “ The Ship that Found Herself.’’ For sheer 
laughter, too, give a man “ Brugglesmith.’’ ‘“ Kim”’ surely 
is immortal: if nothing else in Mr. Kipling’s work is an 
addition to one’s experience, that story is. Besides, Mr. 
Kipling’s variety, within his limits, is staggering: he is in 
the great tradition of story-tellers, and has known where to 
find his subjects. “All the earth is full of tales to him who 
listens and does not drive away the poor from his door. The 
poor are the best of tale-tellers; for they must lay their ear 
to the ground every night.”’ 

Mr. Hopkins is a real admirer of Mr. Kipling, yet his 
book is difficult to review. It would be easy to make fun of 
it, but it would be silly to do so, for it deserves better: it 
would be easy to patronize it from the height of one’s Grub 
Street stool, which would be offensive as well as silly. It is 
the book of an honest amateur, with the freshness and 
freedom from cant of the amateur, and with his love of 
reading as arelaxation. These are things to be thankful for. 
But Mr. Hopkins’s critical comparisons are so odd: he often 
arrives at a right judgment, but obscures it in bad reasons. 
He quotes a fine passage, and then points out for admiration 
just the very phrase that should be blotted, ignoring the 
racy one. He is impressed or the reverse by certain things, 
but does not know why he is charmed or shocked. And the 
space he wastes needlessly is dreadful. Thus the book may 
be recommended to other amateurs, but not to the literary 
reader. And why does he so much insist on the truth of 
Mr. Kipling’s representations? ‘“ What folly is his! A 
tale that is told is a true tale as long as the telling lasts ’’— 
provided, of course, that it is well enough told. It is not 
there that Mr. Kipling falls short. 

Mr. Braybrooke’s book offers the same difficulties to the 
critic ; but being more pretentious, it does not make the same 
appeal to our fellow feeling. Mr. Braybrooke is evidently, 
of the opinion of Poe, that when a topic has been discussed 
“the readiest mode of investigating it is to forget that any 
previous investigation has been attempted.’’ Thus in a dis- 
quisition on style he arrives at Buffon’s conclusion, without, 
however, any of that writer’s luminous apergus or analysis, 
remarking simply that the style is Kipling and Kipling is 
the style. Yet, speaking of the hill stories, he remarks that 
they have no particular claim to literary distinction, but 
that luckily style is “no very important part of fiction.” 
But style being, apparently, for Mr. Braybrooke, a kind of 
cosmetic wherewith to gild the fair face of truth, we can 
understand his contention that any consistency, and here 
sincerity is in question, may spoil a great poem. He is 
at his best where he explains that “cynicism ’’ is only the 
ability to see life clearly without thinking any the worse of 
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it, or where he points out that to be a militarist and to love 
the common soldier are not the same thing. His judgment is 
sound, and so long as he steers clear of literary generaliza- 
tions he will be helpful to those “ certain people’’ to whom 
he occasionally refers, who find Mr. Kipling “ coarse,” and 
upbraid him for dealing with “ unpleasant’? women. He 
will clear the air, I fancy, in many a stuffy dining-room of 
Belgravia. 
BonaAmy DOBREE. 


SHYLOCK AND OTHERS 
The Jew in Drama. Ry M. J. LANDA. (King. 12s. 6d ) 


THE most arresting fact to be drawn from this industrious 
and interesting study of Jewish characters in British drama 
is that for centuries dramatists have availed themselves of 
popular prejudice or belief when creating a Jew in their 
plays, instead of using observation or the sympathy of 
imagination. Dramatically considered, this indictment is 
sufficient in itself, and Mr. Landa’s zealous collection of 
conventional caricatures, petty villains, and derogatory 
stage-references has a monotonous, though culminating, 
effect. Mechanical reproduction, artistically, condemns 
itself. The Jewish problem is peculiar: Europe has never 
really forgiven that race for bestowing upon it a now widely 
differentiated religion and an ancient moral zeal. The 
drama reflects the sporadic racial and religious persecution 
of the Jew throughout history, though Mr. Landa does not 
always take into account the heightening tendency of art 
itself. He takes Marlowe’s Barrabas perhaps too seriously, 
since the Maltese Jew is kin to the ranting villains of 
Kyd. It would be pleasant to believe that Shakespeare was 
pointing a moral in “ The Merchant of Venice,’’ since his 
Gentiles are almost all a poor lot; but the modern exegetical 
inclination to find in genius a coextensive sympathy is falla- 
cious, The wise and richly minded Sir Thomas Browne 
saw no hardship in the torture of unfortunate old women 
suspected of witchcraft. The pocket is next the heart, and 
Shylock symbolizes the fact, in a transitional period, that 
the increase of money by interest, or usury, upon which all 
our financial civilization rests, was regarded as a heinous 
sin in the Middle Ages, and was the only profession allowed 
the tribes of Israel. Easily enough Mr. Landa shows that 
the “ pound of flesh” is really derived from Roman Law, by 
which a creditor might claim an eye or arm for his money. 
The fire of composition transforms in itself, and so in a 
later tradition, actors, taking the part of Shylock, discovered 
in the old man, deserted by his daughter and taunted by foes, 
who had might, if not technical right, on their side, a tragic, 
almost pitiable, figure. Appropriately enough, Mr. Landa 
gives much space to Richard Cumberland, who, in the 
eighteenth century, attempted to do justice to the Jew in 
drama by imaginative understanding and so stem the tide 
of caricature. Later, in taking Dickens to account for his 
“ Fagin,’’ a character which was immediately staged and 
had much influence, he is unduly censorious, since he iden- 
tifies cause and effect. Dickens, after all, was naturally 
inclined towards caricature. That a Jew in fiction or drama 
should typify the whole dispersed race is a matter of his- 
torical prejudice. Under similar circumstances Uriah Heep, 
more execrable, might condemn a nation. The book is full 
of oddities and curious facts. Why have Jewesses been 
almost entirely exempt from belittling treatment? Mr. 
Landa suggests chivalry, yet beauty did not save Christian 
heretics from the stake. 

The book would have been more effective had Mr. Landa 
written with that lofty irony upon which it may be sup- 
posed that angels fall back, when, gazing on human per- 
versities, they wipe away their tears. In dealing with the 
stock-in-trade Hebrew of the music-halls, he lacks sufficient 
humour. He traces back the broken English and the lisp 
to their sources in the eighteenth century. But to bait all 
foreigners is a very human tendency. What of Shake- 
speare’s Welsh-English and Johnson’s use of the brogue for 
indelicate equivocation in the Irish Masque? The red hair 
and the preposterous nose are matched by shrunken kilt 
and claypiped hat. A Scot might become a millionaire if 
he could collect the saxpences of popular humour; a zealous 
Hibernian might reafforest his country with shillelaghs 
and establish a prosperous bacon factory for his great grand- 
children, 


FICTION 


The Plumed Serpent. By D, H. Lawrence. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

The Cantab. By SHANE LesLiz. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The — of Clemendy. By ArnTHuR MacuzEn, (Secker. 
7s, 6d, 

The Sinclair Family. By Hon, Mrs. ARTHUR LYTTELTON. 
(Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 

In a Strange Land. By H.J. Proumen. Translated from the 
French by E, G, ALLINGHAM. With a Preface by HENEI 
BARBUSSE, (Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

‘“ THE Piumep SERPENT” is surely the most garrulous book 
Mr. Lawrence has ever written. His chief fault as an execu- 
tant, indeed, has always been garrulity. He perpetually 
turns back, repeats himself, feels, perhaps, that he has 
not said something quite as he wished to say it, and ham- 
mers on until finally it is either not said at last, or said 
magnificently. This we have come to accept, with resigna- 
tion, as his customary technique; but in the present book 
his wastefulness of attack is still greater, for apparently 
he has never decided what to do. He wishes to convey 
an impression of Mexico, he wishes to write a story about 
Kate and her relations with two men, he wishes finally to 
provide the age with a myth and a gospel. But he rarely 
succeeds in combining the three. His descriptions of Mexico 
are travel impressions; his account of Kate is fiction of the 
same kind as “Women in Love” and “ Aaron’s Rod ”; 
and when he describes the ritual and creates the hymns of 
the resurrected god Quetzalcoatl, he is a theorist, a vision- 
ary, living in a world which contains neither Kate nor 
Mexico. In all three genres, and especially in the last, 
he occasionally excels. Some of the earlier hymns to 
Quetzalcoatl are profound and beautiful. But even in these 
he finally slips into that “ vain repetition’’ which, there 
is the best authority for believing, is acceptable to God as 
little as to the readers of a book. All this raises:the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Lawrence is indeed so sincere as he 
seems to be. The closest parallel in modern literature to 
his hymns to Quetzalcoatl is “Also Sprach Zarathustra ” ; 
but would we have believed that Nietzsche was in earnest 
about his gospel if he had incorporated it in a novel and 
accompanied it with a guide to the Riviera? Mr. Lawrence 
is an original personality, perhaps a great writer, and his 
message to the age must needs, therefore, be important and 
should be able to stand by itself. But that he should 
mufile it up in a modern novel makes us feel that he doubts 
its validity ; and that he should accompany it with political 
animadversions on contemporary Mexico and bursts. of 
exasperation at white races and. Indians makes us think 
that it is only of ordinary importance to him. The 
moments of inspiration in “ The Plumed Serpent” seem 
to have hardly more significance for him than the moments 
of futile indignation. And even his denunciations are-slip- 
shod; they weary us finally because very rarely do they 
grip upon the definite evil. Mr. Lawrence curses largely, 
but he curses carelessly; and if a curse. is to be of ‘power 
it must be exact. He describes the feelings which the evil 
of the world arouses in him; we recognize that these feelings 
are vivid; but the evil itself is obscured behind the 
emotional storm it awakens. In. some of the earlier hymns 
to Quetzalcoatl there is greater profundity, perhaps, than 
Mr. Lawrence has ever shown before. -The. new religion is 
made credible by the sheer loftiness of. inspiration. .But 
not even the new religion is sustained; it falls away as 
fatally as the book itself. Still a “ Thus Spake Quetzal- 
coatl,’’ a collection of some of the hymns inthis volume; 
with perhaps a few more, might have been: magnificent. 
But as it stands the book is an outpouring of anything and 
everything; it does not so much lose, as defeat, its effect. 
If Mr. Lawrence is all nature, Mr. Leslie is all artifice. 
His style seems to be a continuous duel with a continuous 
proneness to be natural. His wit and periphrases, in other 
words, do not sit naturally upon him; they are laboured ; 
they strike us violently, like an odd idiosyncracy; they. do 
not delight us like the free expression of a gift. .In no 
style are good taste and good sense so indispensable as. in 
the artificial style which Mr. Leslie essays in  “ The 
Cantab ”; yet very often he lacks both. His attitude to 
his characters, to Cambridge, and to the world is not one 
that will stand a moment’s reflection. This would not 
matter if the story had the free, unembarrassed air of the 
true literature of affectation; but it has not. There are 
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charming passages, but the numerous failures make us pay 
far too dearly for them. Moreover, a certain fatuity of senti- 
ment seems to be unavoidable in novels about university 
life, nor has Mr. Leslie quite escaped this. 

“The Chronicle of Clemendy” was published first in 
1888. Judging from a few words in the preface, Mr. 
Machen does not seem to think highly of it; he reissues it 
without enthusiasm; and the book is, indeed, disappoint- 
ing. The style is interesting as showing that Mr. Machen 
forestalled some of the mannerisms of Mr. Belloc, but few 
would claim that these mannerisms are virtues, or deny 
that their presence tends to corrupt style. Mr. Machen 
in this volume uses them somewhat heavily, not at all with 
Mr. Belloc’s grace and charm. The stories are sentimental 
and wordy; the interest is hardly more than make-believe. 
Conscientiousness of technique is the chief virtue of the 
book. 

“The Sinclair Family ” is an admirably reposeful' 
story. It makes no pretension to the literary graces, but it 
is in complete good taste, it is without affectation or senti- 
mentality, and it succeeds in interesting us in a simple 
and unexciting tale. “ In a Strange Land ” is the complete 
opposite. The author provides an imitation of wit, sar- 
casm, fine emotions, and enlightened views; but everything 
is of a quite unusual crudity. The story concerns the for- 
tunes of Belgian refugees in England during the War. 
There is a surprisingly appreciative preface by Henri 
Barbusse. 

Epwin Murr. 


A ROVER AND HIS ODYSSEY 


Roving Through Southern China. By H. A. FRAncxk. 
(Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 
Mr. Franck has written a remarkable book. Admittedly 
his object has been to give an account of that part of the 
“ Middle Kingdom ” untouched by his earlier work, “ Wan- 
dering in China,’’ where he introduced his readers to life as 
he found it in Korea, Manchuria, and the Northern Pro- 
vinces. There is, in China, an essential difference between 
North and South, a difference as difficult to define as it is 
to explain. It has been said that “the written characters 
in use are the same, but that is all’’; certainly a man 
whose experience is confined to the North or to the South 
cannot venture to talk about China. Admirably as Mr. 
Franck pictured the Northerners, he has done better with 
his Southern maferial, and in this book we are led from 
grave to gay with a charming irresponsibility. There is 
no claim to understanding of the many problems presented 
by modern China, but where the subject is introduced the 
writer supplies his own answer without unduly concerning 
himself with the authorities. ‘ That which I have seen, 
that I know ” must satisfy the general reader, whose vision 
is brilliantly aided by the numerous excellent photographs. 
Mr. Franck adopted the sensible method of becoming 
acquainted with Chinese life; he used native conveyances 
—when he did not walk. He begins with “ Shanghai from 
the Back Door,’’ not, it will be observed, from the windows 
of the Astor Hotel. For this reason, “Roving Through 
Southern China ” will attract all who are anxious to be 
amused, informed, or just generally entertained. The 
author has a ready wit, although it has sometimes too sharp 
an edge. We do not think that the matches of Southern 
China deserve so complete a condemnation as that meted 
out by Mr. Franck. To be sure the sticks are much slen- 
derer than ours, but is it not possible that Mr. Franck’s 
fingers are too strong? Chinese industry receives many 
thrusts, some heavy and painful ones, and by no means all 
of them are merited. On the other hand, Mr. Franck tells 
his story with so much real humour and sympathy that 
these occasional poisoned barbs lose much of their venom. 
Not merely the country districts, the unheard-of, out- 
of-the-way places he has visited, make this book more 
than worth while, but the refreshing view presented by Mr. 
Franck of the well-known cities and towns holds the atten- 
tion. Few people can speak of Nanking, Shanghai, Canton, 
Foochow, and Yiinnan City with the intimacy of real expe- 
rience from the Chinese side. This is a book to read, re- 
read, and finally keep on one’s shelf as an excellent photo- 
graph album of Southern China, 


FANTASIES AND FACTS 
An End to Poverty. By Fritz Witrets. (Allen & Unwin’ 
) 


Has Poverty Diminished? By A. L, BowLEY and MARGARET 

H. Hoge. (King. 10s, 6d.) 

Aw end to poverty? A pathway to universal happiness? 
Most of us dream, from time to time, of a road by which 
mankind may hope to get there. But daylight shatters 
our illusions, and few of us dare to expose them, in a world 
in which dreaming in public is not done, to the rigours of 
cold print. Josef Popper-Lynkeus, inventor of die allgemeine 
Ndhrpflicht—the plan of “ universal civil service ”—was 
one of the exceptions. 

Franz Wittels, a disciple of Lynkeus, sets out in his 
book “Die Vernichtung der Not” (presented here, in a 
most readable translation, by Eden and Cedar Paul) to 
explain and justify Lynkeus’s fundamental idea. Society 
is to make it its first business to ascertain what are the 
minimum .economic needs of all its members, and, having 
done so, is to organize the supply of them through a system 
of universal conscription. Every man is to serve the com- 
munity for thirteen years; every woman for eight. Thence- 
forward they can be as idle or as productive as they like, 
but those who require luxuries must supply them for them- 
selves: “The free economic system of to-day, based on 
private ownership, individual enterprise, and free contract, 
will continue.’”? A communistic society, tolerating neither 
idleness nor poverty, and run on the lines of an ant-heap, 
and a capitalistic civilization, which allows free play to the 
exercise of human desire, without its accompanying 
exploitation of human weakness, will flourish side by side. 

Elaborately argued proposals of this kind, though by no 
means unfamiliar, are always a little stupefying: their 
fundamental naiveté, by contrast with their ingenuity in 
matters of detail, tends to paralyze criticism. The most 
obvious weaknesses of Wittels’s case—accepting, for the 
sake of argument, his unconvincing psychology—are his 
failure to realize how great a proportion of available human 
effort is already devoted to the production of the necessaries 
of life, and his silence in regard to the problem of popula- 
tion. But he was “writing” (his translators tell us) “for 
Catholic Austria, and . . . birth-control may be regarded 
as implicit in his scheme.” 

For the rest, the book is as rhetorical as it is vague, 
and the development of the theme is much retarded by 
“ noises off.’? Echoes of Schopenhauer, of Spinoza, of Con- 
fucius, of Marx, drift irrelevantly across the stage. And 
throughout there is that irritating suggestion of a meta- 
physic lurking somewhere wherein lie both ‘the strength 
and weakness of “ Das Kapital.” 

To turn from this book to that of Dr. Bowley and Miss 
Hogg is to pass from an unreal world to an all too real 
one. The palace of dreams vanishes, and we discover 
instead the prosaic conservatory in which the authors— 
patiently, methodically, and efficiently—are training statis- 
tics to bear fruit. And not in vain are they labouring. 
“Has Poverty Diminished?’’ is an intensive study of the 
wage-earner’s economic conditions in the five towns— 
Reading, Northampton, Warrington, Bolton, and Stanley— 
which formed the subject, ten years ago, of a similar inves- 
tigation. The results of that inquiry were published by 
Dr. Bowley, in 1915, in “ Livelihood and Poverty.” A 
detailed comparison of the economic tendencies of the last 
ten years, in these five representative centres, has now been 
rendered possible. 

And what conclusion does such a comparison suggest? 
“ The dominating events . . . have been’’ (say the authors) 
“ the fall of the birth-rate, the loss of life by the war, the 
rise in prices, and the more rapid rise of weekly money 
wages for unskilled labour, and unemployment.’’ The 
effects of these and other factors have been carefully 
reviewed in the light of data obtained by personal inquiry 
from about five thousand households. And the results of 
the inquiry are striking. They show that in four of the 
five towns (Stanley, which depends for its livelihood upon 
coal mining, is an exception) poverty is diminishing appre- 
ciably. In 1913, 11 per cent. of the families investigated 
were below the poverty line—“arktitrary but intelligible ’’ 
—then adopted. In 1924, 6.5 per cent. of the families were 
below the corresponding line, and had they all been on full- 
time wages, the figure would only have been 3.6 per cent. 
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A Literary Discovery 


70 Yearsa Showman 
by * Lord’ George Sanger 


Introduction by Kenneth Grahame 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Published originally in an inauspicious 
popular edition and long out of print this 
autobiography is a work of extraordinary 
literary merit. Sir A. T. QuitteR-CoucH 
says: “ Ever since a friend recommended it 
this book has been a delight to me... . It is 
a real document of the Victorian Age’s 


underside. . . .” 4 Prospectus post free. 


The Life of 
William Godwin 


Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 
By Forp K. Brown. Withsix photogravure 
portraits. A biography shedding new light 
on the author of Political Justice, a great 
figure even apart from his intimacy with the 
Shelleys, Wordsworth and others, 
{ Prospectus post free, 


The Modern Ibsen 


Medium 8vo. 153s, net. 
By HERMANN J. WEIGAND. Avery original 
interpretation of Ibsen’s twelve dramas of 
contemporary life, | Prospectus post free. 


Beethoven’s Letters 


Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6¢. net. 
A selection comprising over 450 letters, with 
Explanatory Notes by Dr. A. C. KaLiscHER. 
Translated with a Preface by J. S. SHEDLOCK, 
B.A. Many illustrations and Musical 
Examples. 4 Prospectus post free. 


The Romances of 
Alexandre Dumas 


Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. net per vol. 48 vols. 

Each volume contains an etched or photo- 

gravure frontispiece and 2 half-tone illustra- 

tions. Three volumes issued per month. 

Now ready: Tue Turek Musketeers 

(2 Vols), Tue Curvatizr D’HARMENTAL. 
4 Prospectus post free. 


King’s Treasuries 
of Literature 


“Infinite riches in a little room.” 
1s. 4d, net each. 
Thirteen new volumes are about to be added, 
including one containing four of JosEPH 
Conrap’s short stories, and bringing the 
total number of volumes up to 141. 
{ Prospectus post free. 
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10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2 























A FASCINATING BOOK. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12/6 net. 


THE COURTSHIPS of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By MARTIN HUME 
In this luminous and absorbing book the author shows how 
Elizabeth, by flirtations with eligible suitors, managed to tide 
over @ very critical period of our history. 
It is @ fascinating account of a statecraft inspired by a 
cool head and a most inordinate feminine vanity. 

















“A GREAT BOOK.” 
Demy 8vo. Price 18/- net. 


MALIGNANCY AND EVOLUTION 


A Biological Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of Cancer 











By MORLEY ROBERTS 
“A great book.”—Professor SIR ARTHUR KBITH. 
“A remarkable book.”—Daily News. 
“A very stimulating book.”—The Nation. 
“Mr. Morley Roberts is among the foremost biological 
thinkers of the time.”—Westminster Cazette. 


NEW NOVELS. Price 7/6 net each. 
First Enormous Edition Exhausted. 
Second Impression. (30,000 copies) 


THE SONS OF THE SHEIK 


By E. M. HULL, author of ‘‘ The Sheik.” 


NEILSON 


By ELISSA LANDI 
“If NEILSON is a first novel it is a book of very unusual 
promise. . . . The style is uniformly brilliant.”—Sunday Times. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ The gods are kind to Miss Elissa Landi. 
. .. Her first book introduces us to a writer of considerable 























merit and high promise. ... It is an arresting piece of work.” 
Spectator.— Charming .. . the love passages are refreshingly 
spring-like ... her tale is alive.” 





. FINE RAIMENT 


By JOHN MORTON LEES 
This is a story of the North Country that has a wide and 
Luman appeal. It is as powerful as many things Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has written about the Five Towns. 


ROMEO IN MOON VILLAGE | 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 
George Barr McCutcheon is one of the princes in the 
tents of story-tellers, and his new novel, ROMEO IN MOON 
VILLAGE, is one of his best. 
From the time when the hero changes his plans about 
eloping, and runs away from his bride-to-be, instead of with 
ber, the story never flags. 


THE DRIVEN | 


By ALBERTA STEDMAN EAGAN 
This dramatic new novel, by the author of that successful 
story, “The Sweetened Cup,” makes an even wider appeal 
than its predecessor. 


[CAMILLA IN A CARAVAN | 


By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 
“TI have to thank her for two hours of very pleasant light 
entertainment.”’—Punch. 
** Packed with laughter.”—Observer. 
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| FORTUNE’S YELLOW | 


By EVELYN S. SCHAEFFER 
“Excellent for a wakeful night. . . . It is well written.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A POWERFUL NOVEL. 


| The STRENGTH of the HILLS | 


By WILLIAM CROYLAND 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD., 
148 STRAND, LONDON. _ 
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The book is a model of its kind. No attempt at a sum- ' 


mary can do justice to its qualities, for its aim is to present 
in a helpful form a mass of detailed material, and it is in 
detail that every politician and every social reformer should 
study it. The authors develop no thesis, recommend no 
nostrum ; their admirable technique is fashioned to the sole 
end of making the facts speak intelligibly for themselves. 
And the facts must be given an opportunity to do so 
wherever there are ears to hear. 


A DIALOGUE QN 


Three Men Discuss Relativity. 

(Collins, 7s. 6d,) 

Tue dialogue form is useful for the exposition of a subject 
in which the ideas are new, and many old assumptions and 
prejudices, carefully instilled into us by the teachers of our 
youth, have to be given up. This is pre-eminently the case 
with Relativity. We were told that space was Euclidean ; 
that there was absolute time and absolute motion. However 
strange this seemed we were forced in time to believe it, so 
that it has been a hard task to get our minds back to the 
observed facts and to base our ideas of physical science on 
them. In a dialogue the difficulties are raised and dealt 
with one by one. Im skilful hands it is therefore a most 
excellent form in which to treat such a topic as Relativity. 
Mr. Sullivan is well known as an interesting writer on 
science. He has not, it is true, the brilliance of Professor 
Eddington or Mr. Bertrand Russell, but he has a gift of 
popular exposition combined with knowledge of his subject. 
His book, then, is likely to find many readers,/and the 
following criticism and suggestions are made in view of a 
sécond edition. 

Mr. Sullivan’s philosopher exhibits intelligence, which 
is remarkable in a philosopher; but this is only an artistic 
defect, and probably a necessary one. His ordinary man 
does not raise some points which he might have thought of. 
For instance, if the velocity of light is constant, why are 
the lines of the spectrum of a star shifted when the star is 
coming towards us? This shifting (the Doppler effect) is 
said to be due to the relative velocity of the star and the 
observer. The Einstein shift is due to what we may call the 
gravitational field of the star—that is, it is as if the star 
were receding with a certain acceleration. Why do both 
relative velocity and relative acceleration produce a shift? 
How are they to be distinguished? The celebrated 
Michelson-Morley experiment and other experiments seem 
to show: that there is no “ether drift ’’ (though some recent 
experiments of Miller are said to show a small ether drift). 
The earth seems to be at rest relatively to the ether. Why 
did men of science refuse to accept the obvious conclusion 
that the earth is at rest and Galileo was wrong after all? 
Under the general theory of Relativity the earth may be 
taken to be at rest, and not rotating, but then the velocities 
of some of the fixed stars must be enormously greater than 
the velocity of light. This is awkward, and should be 
explained, 

No doubt the historical method of showing the develop- 
ment of the three theories of Relativity—Newton’s, the 
restricted, and the general—is the natural method ior those 
already familiar with Newtonian mechanics; but in 
writing for those who are not, would it not be better to 
start with as few assumptions as possible (say Weyl’s 
geometry), and then to show how the earlier views were 
special cases Dased on special and unproved assumptions? 
Perhaps this could not be done without mathematical treat- 
ment; but, if so, one may doubt how far the plain man 
can understand the'general theory without mathematics. 

For those who are not ignorant of mathematics, Mr. 
Sullivan has added a mathematical appendix. This should 
ericourage the study of geometry. He has shown skill in 
making it simple so far as possible. 

But besides Relativity the physics of this century has 
also been revolutionized by the Quantum theory. In some 
ways this is more surprising than the former. Will not 
Mr, Sullivan write us a dialogue on the Quantum thecry 
and discuss the relation between the two theories? We 
have. had mary éxcellent books on Relativity, and several 
good ones on the Atom, but a really readable book on the 
Quaatum -theory. is still needed. 


RELATIVITY 
By J. W. N, SULLIVAN, 


“OLD AND WELL-LOVED OPINIONS” 


The Menace of Nationalism in Education. By JoNATHAN 
FRENCH Scott. (Allen & Unwin. 6s. 6d.) 


Tus book is the result of an inquiry into the artificial 
production of patriotism in the schools of England, France, 
and Germany. Dr. Scott, who is an American, has made a 
detailed study of the history text-books now in use in the 
elementary schools of the three countries, and gives here 
an account of what he found in them. 

There is little that is startling in the quotations culled 
by Dr. Scott. Indeed, the conviction grows, on reading 
them, that this dull fudging over the causes of old wars 
is hardly the stuff to set the heart of youth in a blaze. It 
is, of course, the cumulative effect which is deadly. To be 
taught, if French, that the English were always in the 
wrong, or, if English, that the French were always in the 
wrong—until the last war, when they were both in the 
right—is to receive a false impression pretty nearly inef- 
faceable. The greater number of the tex't-books of all three 
countries follow this efficient course. History is bent into 
the shape which best suits the national ambition. In 
France, after 1870, it assumed, and still keeps, the form of 
@ monstrous gun pointing across the frontier; in England, 
it is twisted into a halo encircling the British Empire. The 
French histories are bitter, the German defiant, the English 
smug, and, when they deal with the last war, these charac- 
teristics merely become accentuated. Dr. Scott finds the 
British the most moderate in tone, but he seems to have 
been spared the sight of the worst we can do. The finest 
effort towards something more broadminded was made by 
the German Education Authorities after the Revolution of 
1918. It was, however, shortlived. 

Such books are detestable both to those who care for 
the truth of history, and to those who care for peace. Dr. 
Scott cares for peace, and rather gives the impression that 
he would not mind if the truth suffered a little in further- 
ing it. For instance, he notices with satisfaction a German 
book which proclaims the Kaiser and his advisers chiefly, 
and perhaps solely, responsible for the war. A less sweep- 
ing statement in a French book would fill him with horror. 
And he is equally distressed when the French histories 
mention the English share in causing the outbreak of war 
in 1803, and when the English ones leave it out. This is 
perhaps a natural reaction after a prolonged reading of 
“patriotic ’’ text-books. It is a piquant idea—history 
falsified the other way round, but it is not likely that 
human nature will ever allow it to become a serious menace 
to the truth. Dr. Scott is on surer ground when he urges 
the teaching of general, instead of national, history. When 
other nations are presented as something more than 
shadows, materializing only if they attack the motherland, 
there is a chance that the League of Nations will enjoy 
something better than the lip-service which is its official 
meed in the schools to-day. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Tue “ Proceedings of the British Academy, 1921-1923” 
(Milford, 40s.), makes a handsome and imposing volume. 
The contents consist mainly of lectures and papers, delivered 
or read, on literature, philosophy, history, art, &c., by 
many distinguished experts. 

The following is a batch of travel books: “ Majorca,” 
by Henry C. Shelley, with a preface by A. S. M. Hutchinson 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.); “A Tibetan on Tibet,’ by G. A. 
Combe (Fisher Unwin, 10s.); ‘‘ Spanish Towns and People,”’ 
by Robert McBride (Fisher Unwin, 15s.). “ High- 
ways and Byways in Leicestershire,” by J. B. Firth (Mac- 
millan, 15s.), is a new volume in a well-known series. 

“ English Monastic Finances in the Later Middle Ages,” 
by R. H. Snape (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.), is a 
new volume in the “Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Life and Thought.’’ . “ Life and Work in Modern Europe,”’ 
by G. Renard and G. Weulersse, with a foreword by Eileen 
Power (Kegan Paul, 16s.), traces the history of labour from 


1500 to 1800 in all the important countries of Europe. “ In 
the Beginning,” by Eva Erleigh, illustrated by Mary 


Adshead (Heinemann, 5s.), is a “first history for little 
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EVERY LIBRARY WILL 
NOW SUPPLY THESE 
BOOKS WITHOUT DEMUR 








THE LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Dr. WILLIAM E. BARTON 


“It is one of the greatest biograrhies | have ever read.” 
—Rt. Hon. T. P. O’;CONNOR in The Sunday Times. 
“It is, in our sober judgment, a masterpiece.” 
—Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL in The Nation. 
IN TWO VOLUMES, 


__ ROYAL OCTAVO, ILLUSTRATED - 36/;- NET 








During the last 3 months 
ha've you not been advised to read: 


THE 
SMITHS 


By 
JANET A. FAIRBANK 
Order it immediately 


“It is certainly good. The 
character of Ann . .. is 
a perfect portrait. There is 
humour in it, and true 
emotion. . , . | repeat that 
this is a very good book.” 
—The New Statesman, 





and also 


THE 


CORTLANDTS 


OF WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


Being the earlier story of Ann, 
before her marriage to Peter Smith 


























Edited by Gertruce Scott Stevenson, the Translator of 
‘*The Letters of Madame” 


NINON DE LANCLOS 
By EMILE MAGNE 


“A biography of genuine historic importance. ! might 
hesitate to call attention to a life essentia!ly so far from 
what Victorian ladies called ‘nice’ if it were not that 
it is impossible in study ng the greatest epoch of 
French civilization to avoid Ninon de Lanclos.” 
—Nir. EDMUND GOSSE in The Sunday Times. 
DEMY OCTAVO, ILLUSTRATED -  18/- NET 








THE WONDERLAND OF 


BIG GAME 


‘By MAJOR A. RADCLYFFE 
DUGMORE, F.R.GS. 


‘* This attractive Noah’s Ark of a book.”—Daily News. 


CROWN QUARTO, WITH 60 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
25/- NET 








EVOLUTION FOR JOHN 
By HENSHAW WARD 


A companion volume to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
* ECONOMICS FOR HELEN.” 


CROWN OCTAVO, WITH DIAGRAMS. 5): NET 

















ARROWSMITH 

















F LURRIEDYEARS 


ty Violet Hunt 


(Large Handsome illus. vol. 18/- net) 

By the author of ‘‘ Their Hearts,” etc. 
“Tt is, in truth, a fiery slice of autobiography of 
a woman who had the courage of her own con- 
victions even when it meant ostracism.”— 
T. P. B. Mats in the Daily Graphic. ‘An 
unusual sort of book of which I have read every 
page witn great interest; most brilliant.” — 
RopeRT Lynp in the Daily News. 


MEMOIRS » 
WILLIAM HICKEY 


(44h Thous). (Vol. 4) 
Edited by Alfred Spencer 


(21/- net) 
“ Entertaining and illum nating: delicious ‘n the 
fine flavour of their rich Georgian English.” 
—Truth. ‘Invaluable, highly entertaining and 
in some respects unique.’ — Morning Post. 
“Among memoirs there is nothing to — 
the admirable William Hickey; a delight to all,” 
—Saturday Review. ; 
Other Volumes at 15/- net are:— 


Volume 1.—1749-1775 : The Fourth Edition 
Volume Il.—1775-1782 : The Third Edition 
Volume Ill.—1782-1792 : The Second Edition 




















LONDON: HURST AND BLACKETT, Ltd., Paternoster House. 

















MASTERS OF 
MUSIC 


Edited by SIR LANDON RONALD 


Each with a portrait frontispiece. 
Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 


WAGNER 


By WILLIAM WALLACE. 
**Mr. Wallace’s masterly book . . . the best biographical study 
of Wagner in English.”—ERNEST NEWMAN, in Sunday Times. 
“One of the best Biographies in the musical library. Nothing 
so readable has been written about the life of a composer 
since Berlioz.”—Morning Post. 


SCHUMANN 


By HERBERT BEDFORD. 
“* Necessarily has to rely on familiar material, but Mr. Bedford 
presents it in a new and very agreeable way.”—Sunday Times. 
‘A plain tale, with plenty of quotations from Schumann’s 
letters.”—Musical Times. 


LISZT 


By FREDERICK CORDER. 
“A short, clear, and authoritative volume.”—Morning Post. 
“Mr. Corder has done valuable service. He has collected a 
good deal of material and presented it in readable form. And 
this is more than can be said of any existing biography.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


Three volumes will be ready next month. 


BRAHMS 


By JEFFREY PULVER. 





SULLIVAN BIZET 
By H. Saxe WYNDHAM. By D. C. PARKER. 


Full Prospectus on Application. 


KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House: 68-74, Carter Lane, London. 
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children,” and aims at providing a framework of history 
into which later the child will be able to fit more detailed 
knowledge. ; 

Two biographical books are “Isabella Stewart Gardner 
and Fenway Court,’’ by Morris Carter (Heinemann, 25s.), 
and “ The Sunlit Hours,’”’ by Theodore Andrea Cook (Nisbet, 
18s.), which has as sub-title “ A Record of Sport and Life.’’ 
An autobiography of another kind, being concerned mainly 
with international politics, is “A Diplomat Looks at 
Europe,” by Richard Washburn Child, former American 
Ambassador to Italy (Fisher Unwin, 15s.). 

“Interest Rates and Stock Speculation,” by R. N. 
Owens and C. O. Hardy (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.), is a 
volume in “ The Institute of Economics Series,” and is a 
study of the influence of the Money Market on the Stock 
Market. “Investments for All,” by G. H. le Maistre 
(Murray, 12s.), deals with the value of different classes of 
investments. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Japanische Masken, By FRIgDRICH PERZYNSEI. 
De Gruyter. 80mks.) 


This is a splendid work both as to form and substance. 
There is not too much letterpress; there is just enough to 
render the examination of the numerous and excellent plates 
an intellectual delight. Even the student of the Classical 
Drama of Japan will find in this book something he did 
not know before, and the uninitiated reader anxious to make 
comparisons with the masks of other nationalities will not 
lack material. In the photographs, all the great collec- 
tions of Japanese masks are represented; for the first time 
we possess a scientifically arranged series of reproductions 
of the many varieties of mask, used in the classical plays and 
farces of Japan,/ This book is all the more valuable since 
the eagerness of foreigners to secure, in recent years, these 
relics of an ancient dramatic art has caused the Japanese 
owners of masks to hide them away from the prying gaze 
of the acquisitive visitor. It is even difficult nowadays to 
acquire reliable information concerning the No from Japan- 
ese people; only by arduous study of original documents 
and the expenditure of much labour and time in acquiring 
them can one be sure of getting to the root of the matter. 
The present work, taken together with the admirable 
Etudes sur le Drame Lyrique Japonais (No),” by M. Noel 
Peri, will, however, save the student literally years of 
research. The latter publication, full of detail on the his- 
toric and analytic aspects of the subject lacked illustration ; 
that omission no longer worries us. Fortunately, too, Herr 
Perzynski has no axe to grind in laying bare these mys- 
teries; neither he nor M. Peri concerns himself at all with 
the theorists who would maintain that the Japanese No 
was cradled in Ancient Greece. 


(Berlin ; 


* - aa 


Whitaker's Cumulative Book List, 1925. (Whitaker. 10s.) 


There are few books of reference with regard to books 
which can compete, for completeness, accuracy, and useful- 
ness, with this “Cumulative List.” The classification 
under subjects, and then alphabetically under authors’ 
names, makes it extraordinarily easy to use. Its usefulness 
is increased by the amazing promptness with which it is 
every year issued in the first weeks of January for the pre- 
vious year. 

* — + 


The Savoy Operas. Being the Complete Text of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan Operas as originally produced in the years 
1875-1896. By Sir W.S.GImLBerT. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


It would be an interesting experiment to try the effect 
of this book upon an intelligent person, with a sense of 
humour, who had never heard Sullivan’s music or witnessed 
a Savoy Opera. Would he be amused or bored? But such 
a person would be difficult to find, and for the rest of 
us it is a delightful book, recalling the most perfect series 
of entertainments that have ever been invented. There is 
something reassuring, too, about Gilbert’s humour, whether 
it be read or sung. He lived in a secure world, and can 
never have doubted the permanence and security of the 
institutions—“ the Army, the Navy, the Church, and the 
Stage,” and, above all, the Two-Party System—which he 
satirized. And so, in these less tranquil times, when every- 
thing is questioned in earnest, am unconscious humour 
mingles with the merriment of one who only questioned 
things in jest. 





THE GRAMOPHONE AS 
LANGUAGE TEACHER 


H. G. WELLS 
AND A FULFILLED PROPHECY 


It is a sorry thought for most of us who are 
interested in the current of world affairs in these 
stimulating times that the thought, opinion and events 
of the world outside our shores must remain unknown to 


us, except such small proportion as drifts through to us 
in translation. 


While transport and communication conspire to 
bring the nations continually closer together, the barrier 
of language keeps us largely strangers to each other. 


How is the French public opinion reflected in its 
journals? What has the newest philosopher in Germany 
to contribute to our store of wisdom? What is the 
message of the Spanish novelist whose book, the critics 
tell us, is “ vital ’’? 


We must remain in ignorance because we can speak 
and read no language but our own. 


Cardinal Mezzofanti said : ‘‘ When I have learned a 
new language I feel I have gained a new world.”’ 


We reply, “ Ah, when ...! But I’m a busy man, 
I couldn’t spare the time to settle to the study of a new 
language. And I confess the prospect of grammar all 
over again, the laborious learning of words and construc- 
tions, daunts me not a little... .’’ 


Do you know that you can now learn any of the 
leading languages, without effort or difficulty, by a 
method that gives you a rapid grasp of the language, a 
perfect accent too? 


H. G. Wells surely foresaw this new method—the 
Linguaphone method—when he said, in “ The Salvaging 
of Civilisation ’”’: “ The modern school would have quite 
a considerable number of gramophones . . . for language 
teaching.’’ For the Linguaphone method is just that— 
learning by hearing the new language spoken con- 
tinually in your own home, on your own gramophone. 
Now, Mr. Wells has seen the Linguaphone method and 
his appreciation is summed up in one word: 
“ Admirable ’’! 


A Linguaphone course is composed of a series of 
records dealing with everyday subjects, situations and 
needs. Whenever you have a moment to spare you slip 
one of these records on your gramophone, and follow, in 
a special pictorial text book, the speaking of a cultured 
native teacher. 


The text book contains, side by side with the printed 
text, composite pictures illustrating the various persons, 
objects and actions described in the text. With the aid 
of these pictures you learn to associate the appearance of 
things with the appropriate word-sounds. This is the 
truly natural way of learning a language, the way you 
first, as a child, learned your own mother tongue. 


The results of the method are astonishing. Under 
this tireless tutor mastery becomes easy. Quite soon you 
find yourself able to speak fluently, to understand others, 
and even to read and write correctly. 


No one need now be doomed to a limited, strictly 
national outlook. Enter into a wide knowledge and 
understanding through the gate of languages. 


Fullest details of the new method will be sent free 
on application to the Linguaphone Institute, 152, Napier 
House, 24-27, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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BLACK’'S 

















NEW BOOKS 
LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER 


A Volume of Memories 


By Mrs. H. W. NEVINSON 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 15/- net 


THE BAY OF NAPLES 
By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 
Containing 24 full-page reproductions from pencil 
drawings by 


MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 7/6 net 


VANISHING TRAILS 


Ten Years of a Wanderer's Life 


By HARRISON DALE 
Large Crown 8vo0. Cloth. Price 5/- net 


MANNERS & TONE 
OF GOOD SOCIETY 


By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL 
Crown 8v0. Cloth. Price 5/- net 














4, 5 & 6, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 























MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


By PUTNAM WEALE. With Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo, 12s, net. 

The Nation and The Athenxwum:—‘ This book stands high 
above the welter of propagandist and partisan literature on 
the Chinese question. . . . All who wish to know the true 
history of Modern China and the Far Eastern struggle for the 
Balance of Power should read Mr. Weale’s book.” 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
LEICESTERSHIRE 


By J. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by F. L. 
Griccs, A.R.A. 7s. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. Cloth, 

6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net each. . 
Highways and Byways Series. 
The Daily News:—‘A_ delightful addition to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s famous series. . . . Mr. Griggs’s fine and delicate 
pencil has recaptured the famous county’s beauty of old 
churches, Elizabethan homesteads, and well-wooded country- 

side.” 


THE SAVOY OPERAS 


Being the Complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas as originally produced in the years 1875-1896. 
By Sir W. S. GILBERT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Also a Thin Paper Edition. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 
Leather, ros. 6d. net. 








New Edition of Vol. 3, completing the work, now ready. 


PALGRAVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


New Edition. Edited by HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 
3 vols. Medium 8vo. Vol. III. N to Z. 36s. net. 
Already published. Vol. I. Ato E. 36s. net. 
Vol. Il. F to M. 36s. net. 

The Spectator :—‘‘ Those who want to turn hurriedly to a 
particular point on finance and economics treated with brevity 
should not fail to add to their library the new edition of 
‘ Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy.’ ” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 








From Mr. Murray's List 


TO BE PUBLISHED THURSDAY NEXT, THE 
SECOND SERIES OF — 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


A Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence 


and Journal between the Years 1862 and 1878 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS 
MAJESTY THE KING 


EDITED BY GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE 


IN 2 VOLS. WITH 17 PHOTOGRAVURES. £2 12s. 6d. net. 


BEAU GESTE By P. C. WREN. 


The Mystery and Adventure Story of a Generatioa. Is now in i's 
Scventeenth Printi:g. 7s. 61. net. 











Two New 7s. 6d. net Novels 








HUMAN CLAY THE OLD MAN’S WIFE 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY, By C. E. LAWRENCE. 
Author of “ John Frensham, K.C.” Author of “Lass cf the Sword,” ete. 
SAHARA 


By ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C., F.R.S.G.S. 


The Record of a Great Trans-Saharan Journey, containing vivid 
accounts of desert life and customs. 84 Flate Illustrations and a Map. 
21s. net. 





JESUS CHRIST IN HISTORY AND FAITH 
By the Rt. Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D., 


‘It would be hard to find anywhere a summary of the Gosp<] at once 
so stimulating and satisfying.”—Sunday Times, 2nd Impression. 6s. net 





Two Books on Sport 


SEA-WAKE | GAME TRAILS 
AND JUNGLE TRAIL | IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, | By A. BRYAN WILLIAMS, B.A. 
C.M.G. 





Many Illustrations. 21s. net. 

“As attractive to the armchair 

reader as t» the sportsman.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


Illustrated by the author. 16s. net- 


| 
| 
“A book whcse charm is not to 
be described.”—Birmingham Post. 





IF YOU WANT GOOD READING, BUY THE Cornhil.—1/6 Monthly 





John Murray, Albemarie Street, London, W.1 









































CHANGES or ADDRESS 


WE ARE WILLING TO SEND SUBSCRIBERS COPIES 
TO A TEMPORARY ADDRESS. NOTIFICATION 
SHOULD REACH US BY WEDNESDAY MORNING 
OF EACH WEEK AT LATEST. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO THE MANAGER, THE NATION AND THE 
ATHENASUM, 38, GREAT JAMES ST., HOLBORN, 
W.C.1. 
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FINANCIAL 


SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR—RUBBER 


at an appreciable discount is that of the 6 per 

cent. Sterling Bonds of the International Sleep- 
ing Car Company. This Belgian company, incorporated 
in 1875, is well known to the English investor and can, 
of course, raise money on cheaper terms than the Ger- 
man Textile Trades Corporation, whose 7 per cent. Trust 
Certificates were recently mentioned in this column. 
The International Sleeping Car Company, which has an 
issued capital of 115,000,000 francs in 100 franc shares 
(divided into 15,000,000 francs’ Cum. Pref. shares of 
5 per cent. and 100,000,000 francs ordinary shares) has 
recovered steadily since the war, as will be seen from the 
following table :— 


O*: of the recent new issues which can be bought 


Dividends. 
Pref. Ord. 


10% 
11% 


14% 


Allocated to 
Deprec. & Reserve. 
Fes. 
17,550,959.44 
17,454,035.11 
16,844,477.37 14% 
1923 45,307 314.77 19,518,201.12 23% 23% 
1924 65, 153,329.86 27, 002, 279.36 32% 32% 


The sine of the 1926 issue of £2,000,000 6 per cent. 
Sterling Bonds are required for the purchase of cars to 
complete the new Continental Pullman Car Services 
under a net profit-sharing contract with the Pullman 
Car Co., Ltd., and for additional Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. The profits for 1924 were approximately twice the 
maximum amount of the annual charge of the Loans, 
which comprise frs. 45,438,500 in 4 per cent., 34 per cent., 
and 5} per cent. obligations, and £3,500,000 (including 
the 1926 issue) in 6 per cent. Sterling Bonds. The new 
services commenced in December, and will be brought 
into full operation over the next two years, when the 
profits should be so largely increased that the maximum 
annual charge for all the Loans would be covered many 
times over. The sterling receipts of the Company in 
England alone were more than sufficient in the past year 
to cover the whole of the annual charge for interest 
and redemption of the Sterling Loans, including the 
1926 issue. The 1926 Sterling Bonds, which were issued 
at 96, can be purchased at 2} discount. They are 
redeemable at par in 1957, and there is a sinking fund 
commencing in 1928 of £66,666 13s. 4d. per annum to 
be applied in purchases of the Bonds. In view of the 
credit of the Company these bonds appear to be under- 
valued. 


Profits. 
Fes. 
27,609,568.70 
30,090,907 .69 
33,582,681.01 


1920 
1921 
1922 


10% 
11% 


* * * 


The rubber market has been suffering from renewed 
nervousness. The price of the commodity has been 
weaker—2s. 54d. at the time of writing—and a small 
addition has been made to London stocks. Now that 
tyre prices have been reduced in the United States and 
the large tyre-manufacturing companies have guaran- 
teed the dealers against a further reduction in prices, 
one would expect American trade buying to start in 
full strength in the not distant future. In the absence 
of any news to the contrary, it must be assumed that 
the wheels of 20,000,000 automobiles in America are still 
turning round and wearing out rubber tyres. Certainly, 
there is no evidence to suggest the contrary in the case 
of the 1,400,000 motor-vehicles in this country. In this 
uncertain interval, it is wise to regard rubber shares 
simply as investments on the conservative prospect of 
dividends to come. A case in point is Messrs. Harrisons 
& Crosfield, the well-known agents for tea and rubber 
companies. We have mentioned on a former occasion 
the deferred shares of this company, the return on which 
involves a somewhat intricate calculation. Deferred 
ordinary shareholders have the option of applying for 
the allotment at par of deferred shares to the extent of 
half of their additional dividends, less tax, in excess of 
10 per cent. For the year ending June, 1925, a total 
distribution of 30 per cent. was paid on the ‘deferred 
ordinary shares, and there is reason to expect that the 


AND HARRISONS & CROSFIELD. 


total dividends in respect of the current year will be not 
less than 35 per cent. Assuming a dividend of 35 per 
cent., the return on the deferred ordinary shares would 
work out as follows :— 

£ s. d. 


100 Deferred Ordinary shares at the current 


price of £6 15s. =675 0 0 


Dividend of 35 per cent., less tax at 4s. ... = 28 
One-half of additional dividend over 10 
per cent., less tax, is the equivalent of 
10 Bonus Deferred Ordinary shares, which 
sold at £6 15s. would realize _ the 
cost at £1) : . re 


57 10 0 


Total net return on 100 shares... = 85 10 0 
6d. 


*s*Yield at purchase price of £6 15s. = £12 13s. 


We cannot but think that with the rubber market so 
depressed here is a good opportunity to make a purchase 
of this sort. The profits of Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield 
in the last four years have steadily increased :— 

Year to June 30. Net —_ Dividends. 


1922... 

1923 

1924 242,475 

1925 276,902 30% 
We think it is fais to assume that another increase will 
be recorded during the current year, when the output 
of their rubber companies has been increased, and when 
for half the year extremely high prices for rubber have 
been received. The interim dividend, which may be 
again 10 per cent., is payable in April next. 


149,138 
192,711 











When You Invest 


YOU CAN 


Do Good 


AS WELL AS 


Get a Good Return 


WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING Ly1tp., 
a Public Utility Society, converts large houses 
into flats at rentals from £30 to £130 for women 
of moderate means. Already 150 of these flats 
have been provided but the demand far exceeds 
the supply. 


Women’s Pioneer Housing Ltd. offers an attrac- 
tive investment to those who wish to use their 
capital at home in the development of social 
enterprises. Women’s Pioneer Housing Ltd. 
offers a reasonable dividend. Theshare dividend 
is limited to 6 per cent., and 5 per cent. is paid 
on loan stock. Full dividends have been paid 
for the last four years. 





Write for Prospectus, Balance Sheet, and 


Application Form to the Secretary, 
WOMEN’S PIONEER HOUSING Lrp. 
92, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 

















